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1850-1917”) 
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Council of Constantinople of 1285”) 

Kulp, Fr Jacob L., cum laude (“Dominion: A Consideration of Psychological 
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Laham, Fr Elias (“Eros and Agape”) 

Leigh, Scott Peter (“The Consecration Ritual of Eastern Orthodox 
Churches”) 

Lickwar, Demetra Karousatos, cum laude (“A Manual for Teaching Chil¬ 
dren Church Music”) 
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MacDonald, Jeffrey Lee (“The Condemnation of John Italos”) 

Michaels, Richard, cum laude (“Reflections on the Word: Implications for 
Preaching in the Church”) 

Safchuk, Gregory, cum laude (“The Jews in Byzantine Liturgical Texts: A 
Preliminary Study”) 

Vincent, Dn Dimitrie (“The Recovery of the Liturgical Art of the Holy 
Image”) 

Zeremsky, Mark (“The Serbian Orthodox Church in the Independent State 
of Croatia: 1941-1945”) 

The degree of Master of Theology was awarded to the Rev Seraphim 
Kenneth W. Storheim, who presented a thesis on “Nicholas Cabasilas’ Com¬ 
mentary on the Divine Liturgy.” 

The Diploma of Studies in Orthodox Religious Education was granted to 
Leslee Ann Nicola and Rose Mary Stoica, and the Diploma of Studies in 
Orthodox Liturgical Music was awarded to Joanna Mihalik. 

Several persons who were not enrolled in any degree program but who 
had completed a period of studies at the Seminary were also called to the 
podium to receive the Metropolitan’s blessing. These were Fr Leonard Sinatra, 
Dn Stephen Bigham, Sr Mary-Gabriel, Nina Harada, Daniel Struve and 
Cindy-Ann Kenderes. 

The Rev Dr Alkiviadis Calivas, Dean of the Holy Cross Greek Orthodox 
School of Theology in Brookline, Mass., was the commencement speaker. He 
reminded the class of the importance of the historical and cultural roots of 
Orthodoxy, which can contribute to the strength of Orthodoxy’s contemporary 
witness. Speaking in the pastoral spirit that has endeared his personality not 
only to the students of the sister school he now heads but also to the St. 
Vladimir’s community, where he received a Master’s degree, Fr Calivas called 
for the preservation of that true spirituality without which the Orthodox priest 
cannot please God. 


A Program of Cooperation between St. Vladimir's and St. Herman's 

During the commencement exercises held at the Seminary, His Beatitude 
Metropolitan Theodosius, in his capacity as President of both St. Vladimir’s 
Seminary and St. Herman’s Seminary in Kodiak, Alaska, announced a pro¬ 
gram of cooperation between the two schools. The program has been approved 
by the respective Boards of Trustees and is to take effect in the fall of 1982. 

The planned program will involve fellowships, granted to St. Vladimir’s 
degree recipients, to be spent in teaching positions at St. Herman’s. Granted 
annually, the fellowships will allow St. Vladimir’s graduates to acquire teaching 
experience in the Alaskan missionary setting, while providing St. Herman’s 
Seminary with regular teaching personnel. 

His Grace Bishop Gregory of Sitka, Alaska, who was present at the St. 
Vladimir’s commencement, thanked the Metropolitan and St. Vladimir’s Semi¬ 
nary for their cooperation and help to the Alaskan Church. A St. Vladimir’s 
alumnus himself, Bishop Gregory serves also as Rector of St. Herman’s. 

The first recipients of the fellowship in 1982-1983 will be Gregory and 
Alexandra Safchuk and Jeffrey Lee MacDonald. Several graduates of St. 
Vladimir’s have already been teaching in Kodiak during the past years with 
personal ad hoc appointments. 
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St. Herman’s Seminary has received an undergraduate accreditation from 
the State of Alaska and grants the degree of Bachelor of Theology. The stu¬ 
dents are nearly all native Alaskans—Aleut, Eskimo or Tlingit Indians—and 
the growing enrolment has reached thirty in the current year. 


The Orthodox Theological Society Holds Annual Meeting 

On June 7-8, the annual meeting of the Orthodox Theological Society 
of America was held at the Seminary. The discussion was centered around 
the topic of marriage, and included presentations by Bishop Peter L’Huillier 
of New York, Professor Patsavos (Holy Cross), Fr Meyendorff (St. Vladi¬ 
mir’s) and Mr. John Erickson (St. Vladimir’s). 

The program also included the Annual Fr Georges Florovsky Lecture, 
which this year was presented by Professor Panagiotis Chrestou, Director of 
the Patriarchal Center of Patristic Studies, Thessaloniki, Greece, on the topic: 
“Theology in Greece at the Crossroads.” 
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Fr Theodore Bobosh is pastor of Holy Trinity Church in Clayton, Wise. 

G.L.C. Frank is a doctoral candidate at the University of St. Andrew’s in 
Scotland. 

Fr Paul Lazor is Lecturer in Liturgies and Pastoral Theology and Dean of 
Students at the Seminary. 

Fr John Meyendorff is Professor of Church History and Patristics at the 
Seminary. 

Dimitry V. Pospielovsky is Associate Professor of History at the University 
of Western Ontario, London, Ontario, Canada. 

Alexander F.C. Webster is a Ph.D. student in the Cooperative Graduate 
Program in Religion at the University of Pittsburgh. 
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Does Christian Tradition Have a Future?* 


John Meyendorff 


Our society today is witnessing a remarkable revival of tradi¬ 
tionalisms. I use the word “traditionalism” in the plural, because 
today’s pluralistic and secular society inevitably searches for its 
roots in a variety of ways. The unifying American dream of a new 
world—pure, Christian and ultimately free from the corruptions of 
the old—is, of course, still alive, but it is being challenged by innu¬ 
merable groups searching for their identity elsewhere. Partly inspired 
by the growth of Black community consciousness, and emulating 
the revived identity of the Jews, other ethnic groups are being led 
to assert themselves as separate cultures and traditions. In the past, 
all these movements would have been considered un-American, and 
certain conservative elements of American society obviously still 
look at the “ethnics” with dismay and latent disapproval. However, 
institutions try to react constructively, and universities encourage 
ethnic studies. Thus, the idea of cultural pluralism is being integrated 
into the American dream itself. 

I am referring to these facts only to focus our attention on the 
contrast between the revival of traditionalism in secular society and 
the obvious crisis and confusion present in our notions about the 
Christian tradition. We are, in fact, in .the midst of a crisis of Chris¬ 
tian identity. Indeed, any collective identity is inseparable from tra¬ 
dition: one can be a Chinaman, a Jew or an Irishman only by an 
association with the past history of the Chinese, the Jews or the 
Irish. Similarly, one is a Christian because one identifies first of all 
with the historical person of Jesus Christ and also with Christians 
of past ages. But here confusion comes, because of competing inter¬ 
pretations of who Christ was and what he preached, because of 
divisions among Christians and—specifically in our time— because of a 

*The Eighth Annual Thomas Verner Moore Lecture, sponsored by St. 
Anselm's Abbey, and delivered at the Catholic University, Washington, D.C., 
on September 26, 1981. 
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crisis in the institutions whose function it was and still is to teach 
and maintain the Christian tradition. The result is that secular tra¬ 
ditions are readily honored and respected, people die for the preser¬ 
vation of their national and cultural traditions and are venerated as 
heroes for doing so, but if someone presents himself as a “traditional” 
Christian, or simply refers to the authority of tradition, he is identi¬ 
fied as a conservative who refuses the necessary “updating” of the 
Christian faith. In a sense, among Christians, “tradition” has become 
a bad word. 

The problem lies also in the fact that, in the light of the Chris¬ 
tian faith, tradition is not a very simple concept. It is certainly not 
mere respect for the past. This complexity itself has led to reductions 
and simplifications, of which I will be speaking today. It also leads 
many Christians today into confusing secular and religious traditional 
values, which eventually reduces Christianity to being a mere external 
adornment, used by fundamentally secular ideologists of the left or 
of the right. 

In my attempt to discuss these issues—speaking not as a 
sociologist or a psychologist, but only as a historian and a theologian 
—I will try first to define tradition not only in terms of the past to be 
preserved but in terms of the future to be anticipated and prepared. 
Second, I will make a historical excursus into the second century of 
the Christian era, because at that time the situation of the Church 
was, in certain extraordinary ways, similar to our own. Finally, I 
will speak of our present ecumenical situation and touch upon the 
approaches to the issue as they appear in the three major Christian 
families—Roman Catholic, Protestant and Orthodox. 


Tradition and Eschatology 

As distinct from Platonism and other forms of static philosoph¬ 
ical idealism, the Bible reveals actions of God in history. The world 
has a beginning and an end, determined by God. Also, the Bible is 
incompatible with ontological dualism: since God created the world 
himself—and not, for example, through the mediation of some in¬ 
ferior demiurge (as the gnostics used to think)—this world, whether 
“visible” or “invisible,” is good and is destined to salvation. How¬ 
ever, the Bible also affirms an existential dualism between “this 
world,” which finds itself in a state of rebellion against its Creator, 
and “the age to come,” when God will be “all in all” (1 Co 15:28). 

Thus, in this period of time between the beginning and the end, 
humanity in general, and each human being in particular, is offered 
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the opportunity of reasserting his loyalty toward God and of strug¬ 
gling against the “prince of this world”—the “tyrant” or “usurper,” 
who controls creation through the power of death. And the New 
Testament tells us that, in a sense, man can prepare, anticipate and 
even provoke the end, that the end, although fully determined by 
God, also awaits man’s readiness to meet it. 

One might ask, perhaps, at this point whether this eschatological 
approach has anything to do with tradition. Indeed it has, because 
in the Christian revelation alpha and omega do coincide, and because 
life and truth coincide. Without eschatology, traditionalism is turned 
only to the past: it is nothing but archeology, antiquarianism, con¬ 
servatism, reaction, refusal of history, escapism. Authentic Christian 
traditionalism remembers and maintains the past not because it is 
past, but because it is the only way to meet the future, to become 
ready for it. Let us recall the meaning of the Christian eucharistic 
celebration: it is, indeed, a memorial of what Jesus did in the past, 
but it is also performed “until He comes,” it is based on the expecta¬ 
tion of His coming. In the eucharistic canon of St John Chrysostom, 
immediately after the words of institution, the Orthodox Church 
specifically remembers “all those things which have come to pass 
for us: the Cross, the Tomb, the Resurrection on the third day, the 
Ascension into heaven, the Sitting at the right hand, and the second 
and glorious Coming”—as if the Second Coming had already oc¬ 
curred! And the interior design of ancient Christian—and also 
Romanesque and Byzantine—churches always places at the very 
center an eschatological image: the Pantokrator , or the image of 
an empty throne—prepared for the One who is coming. The eucharist 
not only remembers, it also prepares, awaits and anticipates. 

In later centuries, this eschatological dimension was largely 
forgotten. How many of our modem church buildings reflect it? 
Who preaches about it? No wonder that a true sense of tradition 
was also lost. 

One should note, however, that even if one were to recover 
the eschatological content of the Christian faith, it could be under¬ 
stood in different ways. Here are three examples, which are directly 
relevant for the Christian attitude toward the world and which qualify 
all aspects of Christian ethics. 

(a) Eschatology can turn apocalyptic: The kingdom of God 
is coming soon; there is nothing to expect from history; Christians 
can do nothing to improve human reality; even the smallest social 
cell—the family—is only a burden and is of no justifiable concern . 
The Church here is reduced to a “remnant,” which can only appeal 
for its Lord—“Come, Lord Jesus!” (Rv 22:20) No real mission or 
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responsibility for society or culture is then possible or even desirable. 
God is seen alone as the Lord of history, acting without any coopera¬ 
tion—or synergia (cf 1 Co 3:9). The new Jerusalem is coming from 
heaven “all prepared” (Rv 21:2), and we have nothing to con¬ 
tribute to it. It is understandable that sometimes Christians adopt 
such an apocalyptic eschatology, especially when they find them¬ 
selves in hostile societies and are deprived by force of any possibility 
of influencing the world around them. Such was the case of some 
early Christian communities, and this is reflected in the New Testa¬ 
ment itself. Similar situations exist even today, for example, in com¬ 
munist countries. In such particular, extreme situations, apocalypti¬ 
cism is perhaps legitimate. But clearly, apocalyptic eschatology, since 
it sees no future for Christianity (except the parousia), is not con¬ 
cerned about the past either: it does not admit of any tradition, any 
culture, any progression or regression in humanity’s quest for God. 
And, of course, it has been rejected by the Church as a permanent 
interpretation of Christian eschatology. Indeed, the Church believes 
that the “new Jerusalem,” the kingdom to come, is not only a free 
gift of God but also a seal and a fulfilment of all the positive, crea¬ 
tive efforts of mankind to “cooperate” with the Creator throughout 
the entire process of history. This is why, when the Roman state 
accepted Christianity, the Church welcomed the opportunity and the 
responsibility that fell to her, in spite of all the risks and temptations 
it entailed. Since that time, the idea of Christian tradition has be¬ 
come inseparable from what we call Christian culture. 

(b) On the opposite extreme of apocalyptic eschatology stands 
the humanistic and optimistic understanding of history: the belief 
that the historical process is controlled by man and that it can and 
should be understood in a rational theory of progress. In this ap¬ 
proach, history indeed has a meaning, and there is also necessarily 
a place for tradition, which is understood primarily in terms of an 
interplay between “progressive” and “reactionary” trends. This 
optimistic belief in progress can be called a “post-Christian” phe¬ 
nomenon (the importance it attributes to history would be difficult 
to imagine, for example, in a society dominated by a Buddhist set 
of values). Since the time of the Enlightenment, this optimistic 
eschatology has been dominant in western society and, in the 
twentieth century, has spread even to China in its Marxist form. 
Whether or not it still calls itself Christian, this type of “eschatology” 
identifies the new Jerusalem with human achievements, understood 
in secular terms. Its tragedy resides in its fundamental utopianism. 
Indeed, it ignores basic realities of human life, such as death and 
sin, which occur both on a personal and a societal level and cannot 
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be overcome by social progress alone. It conceives of an endless 
civilization which—if realized—would be as horrible as the eternal 
survival of a human being dominated by sickness and old age. 
Accepting the idea that the human person is subject to necessities 
of historical determinism, it destroys the main content of Christian 
hope: that Christ’s resurrection has liberated man from dependence 
upon “powers and principalities” ruling in the fallen world, that 
death has no power, that man is no longer a prisoner of social, 
physical or historical conditioning. 

Clearly, this eschatology, based on the optimistic idea of human 
progress and, in fact, suppressing the human freedom of ultimate 
self-determination, is incompatible with the idea of Christian tradi¬ 
tion. 

(c) The third type of eschatology is based on the biblical con¬ 
cept of prophecy. Both in the Old and the New Testaments, the 
prophet does not simply forecast the future or announce the inevita¬ 
ble. The biblical prophet issues either a promise or a threat. Gener¬ 
ally, the two are combined. But prophecy always places man before 
an option, a choice between two types of personal or social behavior. 
He is free to choose, but the prophet has informed him of the con¬ 
sequences. Such an eschatology has been called conditional eschatol¬ 
ogy, and it constitutes the only theologically acceptable basis for the 
idea of tradition as well. 

Indeed, what we call holy tradition is the history of the right 
choices made by human beings confronted by the prophetic word 
of God, responding correctly in the concrete historical circumstances 
of their time. They are those whom we call saints. Accepting tradi¬ 
tion actually means to live in the communion of saints, who lived 
in the past but have also prepared the future. Their correct choices 
have concerned Christian doctrine or Christian life. We may be 
living in different historical circumstances, and the options that con¬ 
front us may not be identical with theirs, but the effort to remain in 
communion with them is a necessary and crucial element of the Chris¬ 
tian faith itself, because that faith is concerned with history. This 
concern for the “communion of saints” has sometimes also been 
called “catholicity in time.” Without that aspect of catholicity, 
“catholicity in space”—that is, the external, geographic universality 
of the Church-^has very little meaning. Also, quite importantly, the 
saints of the past cannot be fully understood by us without our aware¬ 
ness—at least partial—of the true content of the options they faced. 
Knowledge of history and—I would say as a historian—the use of 
historical methods of research are essential for separating truth from 
legend, content from form, essentials from futilities, holy tradition 
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from those human traditions that Jesus condemned before the 
Pharisees. 

The idea of tradition is therefore inseparable from eschatology— 
the “conditional eschatology” revealed to us in scripture. It was in¬ 
evitable that this eschatological dimension would be somewhat ob¬ 
scured with the establishment of Christianity in the Roman empire 
in the fourth century, and throughout the medieval and postmedieval 
periods. However, particularly in Eastern Orthodoxy, it never dis¬ 
appeared completely. It appears most clearly in the writings of the 
second century, as the second and third generations of Christians 
were coping with the problem of finding criteria of true doctrine in 
the face of the challenge of the competing gnostic traditions. 


Tradition in the Second Century 

Based upon the historical event of Christ’s resurrection, the 
Christian faith depended entirely upon the eyewitnesses of Jesus. 
Indeed, Jesus himself did not write anything, but only established a 
community of disciples, chosen by hi m and entrusted with the minis¬ 
try of being his witnesses. By the second century, all the members 
of that original community had died, and many were claiming to 
be their successors in the preservation of the authentic teachings of 
Jesus. Those whom we call the gnostics included a variety of groups, 
carrying on a variety of traditions. One of their common claims 
was that they had secret, esoteric connections with Jesus through 
the mediation of covert teachings transmitted from one person to 
another and reserved for an elite of spiritual leaders (“gnostics”— 
“people who have knowledge”). 

What means did Christians of the second century have to verify 
the teachings that were handed down in this way? Although apostolic 
writings were in circulation, no New Testamental canon had yet 
been universally accepted: there was no formal basis for accepting 
the teachings contained in the Gospel of Matthew, or John, and 
rejecting those found in the gnostic Gospel of Thomas. The Church 
had no defined magisterium, or central headquarters, where authori¬ 
tative decisions could be made in matters of doctrine or discipline. 
There was no way in which a Christian could say: “I believe this 
teaching because it is in the scriptures,” or because “the magisterium 
of the Church has defined if.” And, nevertheless, precisely during 
that period tradition not only proved itself to be an effective reality 
in the Christian Church, but also received its most convincing, most 
permanent—though sometimes paradoxical—definitions. 
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Two major Christian personalities played a particularly impor¬ 
tant role in this regard: St Ignatius of Antioch (d.c. 107) and St 
Irenaeus of Lyons (d.c. 202). It is not my intention to make a 
detailed presentation of their understanding of Christianity, but only 
to point at those aspects of their thought that have a permanent and, 
indeed, contemporary relevance for our understanding of Christian 
tradition. 

For Ignatius, the structure of the Church is defined in terms of 
the eucharist and, therefore, eschatology. Gathered for the eucharist, 
the local community becomes the Catholic Church—not a part or a 
segment, but the plenitude. Indeed, “Wherever Christ Jesus may be, 
there is the Catholic Church.” 1 The constant appeals of Ignatius to 
his correspondents to be “obedient to the bishop” are based not on 
some external or formal power of the episcopate, received through 
some legal delegation, but upon the fact that the bishop presides at 
the eucharist and manifests, during the eucharistic meal, the presence 
of Christ, or even of God the Father. Interestingly, Ignatius never 
mentions an “apostolic succession” of the bishops. The apostolic 
college is rather represented by the presbyterium—the group or col¬ 
lege of elders who sit around the bishop during the eucharistic cele¬ 
bration as the apostles sat around Jesus at the Last Supper. Obvi¬ 
ously, the eucharist is seen by Ignatius in the same eschatological 
terms that appear in the book of Revelation, where the twenty-four 
elders (“presbyters”) surround the throne during the angelic singing 
of the Sanctus (Rv 4:4-11). The gathering of all around the eucharist, 
presided over by the bishop and the presbyters, is, for Ignatius, the 
source of true teaching, as opposed to that of all splinter groups. 
The truth appears as a vision, as direct experience received in the 
local eucharistic community, which expresses the “catholicity” or 
fulness of the divine presence. 

Almost a century later, Irenaeus envisages the Church on a 
more universal scale—the threat of gnosticism was a common threat 
to all the local churches. He does not, however, depart from the 
principles of the Ignatian perspective, maintaining the Ignatian idea 
of eucharistic catholicity in each local community. Addressing him¬ 
self to the gnostics, he writes: “Let them either change their opinion, 
or refrain from making those oblations. . . . Our opinion is consistent 
with the eucharist, and the eucharist supports our opinion.” 2 But, at 
the same time, he brings in the idea of what I called earlier “catho¬ 
licity in space”: 

l To the Smyrneans, 8 . 

2 A gainst Heresies, 4 : 18 : 5 . 
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Having received this preaching and this faith, the Church, 
although scattered in the whole world, carefully preserves 
it, as if living in one house. . . . Neither do the churches 
that have been established in Germany believe otherwise, 
or hand down any other tradition, nor those among the 
Iberians, nor those among the Celts, nor in Egypt, nor in 
Libya, nor those established in the middle parts of the 
world. . . . Neither will one of those who preside in the 
churches who is very powerful in speech say anything differ¬ 
ent from these things, . . . nor will one who is weak in 
speech diminish the tradition. 3 

At the same time, Irenaeus bases his polemics with the gnostics 
on the idea of “catholicity in time,” and this brings in the notion 
of the apostolic succession of the bishops. He uses this argument 
primarily to refute the gnostic claims of having preserved the true 
teachings of the apostles through secret, mysterious traditions, trans¬ 
mitted by word of mouth from one individual to another. The Church, 
on the contrary—according to Irenaeus—preserves tradition publicly, 
with bishops preaching it in the framework of their sacramental, 
euoharistic ministry within the community. Such is the meaning of 
apostolic succession: it is not a mechanical “validity” of ordination, 
but faithfulness in transmitting apostolic truth. 

The tradition of the apostles, made clear in all the world, 
can be clearly seen in every church by those who wish to 
behold the truth. We can enumerate those who were estab¬ 
lished by the apostles as bishops in the churches, and their 
successors down to our time, none of whom taught or 
thought of anything like these mad ideas [of the gnostics]. 4 

Irenaeus is very specific in affirming that the tradition is kept in 
every church. Indeed, his ecclesiology is the same as that of Ignatius: 
each local eucharistic community is “catholic” and possesses a ful¬ 
ness of grace and divine presence. But, in order to illustrate his 
point, he refers to the succession of bishops in “the very great, oldest 
and well-known” church of Rome, which possessed already in his 
time an “outstanding preeminence” in the West, where he was writ¬ 
ing. 5 Immediately afterward, however, he also points to the apostolic 
succession in Smyrna and in Ephesus. 

3 Against Heresies , 1:10:2. 

4 Against Heresies , 3:3:1. 

5 A gainst Heresies , 3:3:2. 
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It is my conviction that the teaching of Ignatius and Irenaeus 
on tradition, with its sacramental and eschatological context, provides 
the essential basis for our own understanding of Christian tradition. 
Actually, the spiritual, intellectual and social confusion that reigned 
in the late Roman empire is not without analogy in our own post- 
Christian world. 

In later centuries, the concept of tradition was often reduced 
to legal categories of authority demanding obedience, and gelled into 
institutions inspired by political systems. The episcopate itself pro¬ 
gressively—but very early on—detached itself from its original mean¬ 
ing and function in the local eucharistic assembly and became a 
medieval administrative institution with jurisdiction over large geo¬ 
graphic areas including many local eucharistic communities (or 
“parishes”). Emperors took the initiative in gathering “ecumenical 
councils,” whose decrees were applied as state laws. In the West, to 
counter imperial power in the Church, the papacy itself assumed 
political power and gradually developed into the unique and obliga¬ 
tory criterion of true tradition. All these later developments over¬ 
shadowed the original concept of tradition as it was understood and 
expressed by Ignatius and Irenaeus. 

But is it possible today to transcend the historical past? Clearly 
not. Ignatius and Irenaeus cannot provide us with exact institutional 
models for the Church of today. However, without preserving or 
recovering the essential—eschatological and eucharistic—dimension 
of their understanding of the Church, a concept of Christian tradition 
today is impossible. Without such a recovery, it is impossible to dis¬ 
tinguish holy tradition from purely historical, human and therefore 
changing forms of Christian life and belief. It is also impossible to 
transcend the opposition between conservatives and liberals, tradi¬ 
tionalists and progressives, and to discover the sacramental con¬ 
tinuity, throughout the centuries, of the communion of saints. 

Of course, the theological question of whether a holy tradition 
exists at all, as distinct from human and humanly conditioned tra¬ 
ditions, is a problem in itself, which is solved differently in the 
various confessional groups. 


The Contemporary Ecumenical Situation 

In raising the question “Does Christian tradition have a future?” 
one inevitably faces the fact of Christian disunity. If there is any 
issue upon which Protestants, Roman Catholics and Orthodox have 
been historically divided, it is precisely tradition. Nevertheless, the 
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present situation has been significantly modified not only by the 
ecumenical movement but also by drastic changes occurring within 
each of the three major families of Christians. 

Contemporary Protestantism, in spite of its confessional and 
cultural pluralism, is united by its historic origin in the Reformation, 
which implied the rejection not only of the medieval Latin tradition 
in its doctrinal authority but also of the very idea of any authority 
other than scripture. One of the major achievements of the con¬ 
temporary ecumenical dialogue has been the recognition, among 
many Protestants, that no society can exist without tradition, and 
that the Reformed Christianity of the sixteenth and the following 
centuries is no exception. There is an increasing awareness of the 
role of tradition among Protestants, and there are, indeed, Protestant 
traditions, as expressed in “confessionalism” or “denominationalism.” 
The principle of sola scriptura, the common acceptance of scripture 
as the only ultimate criterion of Christian truth, cannot and did not 
produce ecclesial unity in history or doctrinal unanimity among the 
communities of the Reformation. Traditions still divide them today. 
This creates a very ambiguous situation, which appears particularly 
in the history of debates on this issue within the World Council of 
Churches. Indeed, within that body occurs a meeting not only among 
various Protestant groups, but also among such defenders of the 
idea of tradition as the “high church” Anglicans and, of course, the 
Orthodox. 

On the one hand, many Protestant theologians begin to admit 
the utopian character of Christianity without tradition. On the other 
hand, partly because of their original prejudice in favor of the sola 
scriptura principle, and partly because historical experience con¬ 
fronts them with the fact that the emphasis on tradition is, in prac¬ 
tice, divisive, Protestants tend to identify tradition as a purely human 
—and therefore necessarily relative —element in Christianity. One 
inevitably holds some tradition, but one is justified in doing so only 
if one is fully tolerant of any other tradition as well. This acceptance 
of pluralism, often coupled with a definite relativism in doctrine, is 
particularly proper to American Liberal Protestantism: the various 
“denominations” are seen as being of purely historic origin and, as 
Reinhold Niebuhr has shown, reflect the social and ethnic history of 
American society. 

Of course, within the Protestant community there is a unifying 
factor, the Bible, admitted by all. However, modern methods of 
biblical exegesis have uncovered its “human elements” as well, and 
therefore relativity, and therefore pluralism. Some modem ecumen¬ 
ists are even quite happy with an exegesis of the New Testament 
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that makes sharp distinctions between a “Pauline,” a “Johannine” 
or a “Lukan” Christianity, all equally legitimate, and whose discovery 
allows the legitimate coexistence of different Christian traditions as 
separate groups or churches. And, of course, if one defines a certain 
biblical doctrine as historically relative or socially determined, one 
can also easily challenge biblical authority for the solution of basic 
contemporary issues (for example, the role of women in the Church). 

There is also a reaction against that liberal trend: fundamental¬ 
ism—the blind and often naive acceptance of a literal inerrancy of 
the biblical texts, which implies refusal of history and of any form 
of cooperation between God and man in the act of revelation. The 
Bible is transformed into something it has never pretended to be: 
a universal informational textbook about history and science. 

What is lacking on both the liberal and the fundamentalist sides 
(which, of course, do not exhaust all of Protestant thought today) 
is the idea of communion between God and man in the sacramental 
and eschatological fellowship of the Church—a fellowship where 
catholicity or consistency in time is possible, where unity in space 
is desirable, and where the Bible should and can be properly and 
harmoniously understood both in its divine elements and in its 
human context. 

In Roman Catholicism—as, of course, in Orthodoxy—tradition 
is a central reality in the existence of the Church. Furthermore, it 
stands at the very center of all the debates that have taken place 
since Vatican II. It has also been discussed for centuries between 
East and West. And these differences on the meaning of tradition 
actually led to the medieval schism between Rome and Orthodoxy. 
I have mentioned earlier that, already in the second century, tradition 
was recognized as the inevitable criterion of Christian identity vis-a- 
vis the gnostics. Later, the innumerable debates on the Trinity, on 
christology, etc., that took place throughout the centuries could only 
be solved through reference to tradition. However, just as all parties 
involved referred to scripture, so they all invoked also tradition. 
This was true of the Arians, the Nestorians, the Monophysites, the 
Iconoclasts and, indeed, of both the Greeks and the Latins when 
they clashed with each other over such issues as the Latin inter¬ 
polation into the Creed (the filioque) or various other theological, 
disciplinary or liturgical issues. Generally speaking, the East insisted 
that all these problems be solved in their very substance through 
conciliar debates. They saw the apostolic tradition as entrusted to 
all the churches, who could therefore express it authoritatively only 
through consensus or conciliarity. This was not democracy, but 
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rather a mystical belief in the full reality of Christ’s and the Spirit’s 
presence in each eucharist, and therefore a belief in the collective 
responsibility of the entire people of God for the preservation of the 
faith. 

Humanly speaking, however, this was admittedly not a very 
realistic approach to the issues. It allowed controversies and debates 
to last for centuries, and emperors to interfere in church affairs, 
seeking—generally without much success—to impose solutions by 
force. The Latin West gradually became realistic. Building upon the 
ancient respectability and prestige of the Church of Rome, it de¬ 
veloped the idea that the bishop of that city—where the Church was 
founded by the apostles Peter and Paul—was the heir of Christ’s 
promise to Peter: “you are Peter, and on this rock I will build my 
Church” (Mt 16:18). In that capacity, he was the final and ultimate 
criterion of true tradition, so that every conflict, every debate, every 
conciliar settlement ultimately depended upon a solution by him. 

It is not my intention to engage here in a discussion of the 
origins and legitimacy of the Roman primacy, but only to point out 
its crucial importance for the understanding of tradition. First of all, 
I would point to the fact that—contrary to the antipapal polemics of 
all times—papal authority did not result from some ambitious, power- 
seeking plan of the pope to take over the leadership in the universal 
Church. If the eastern belief in consensus of the churches was 
founded, as I said earlier, upon a mystical and eschatological percep¬ 
tion of the Church, so was the belief in the special charisma of 
Rome, Indeed, it was not plainly described in scripture, and not 
clearly sustained by early Church history. All informed Roman 
Catholic historians and theologians today recognize that the medieval 
papal authority was the result of a doctrinal and canonical develop¬ 
ment, which consisted in a gradual recognition by the Church of 
the fact that God had granted to his people a permanent leadership, 
able to regulate and to unify the local churches within a single, 
universal, disciplinary and doctrinal structure. 

Ultimately, the conflict between East and West resides in two 
conflicting spiritual perceptions of tradition. Is a solution possible 
today? 

The “Constitutions” of Vatican II and the profound changes 
that took place within the Roman Catholic Church in the past two 
decades have all involved both the theory and the practice of tradi¬ 
tion and, therefore, touched upon relations with the Orthodox 
Church. This process has been happening on different levels. Some 
effects were negative and divisive, while others present hopeful signs 
for the future. I will note three examples. 
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(a) The breakdown of monolithic discipline, which character¬ 
ized the Roman Church in the past, has led to much confusion 
precisely because tradition had been identified too exclusively with 
authority: papal, episcopal, priestly. Traditions were now rejected 
because they were seen as imposed from outside. This led to new 
approaches to the liturgy, to the faith, to discipline. Seen with 
Orthodox eyes, some of these approaches were welcome—such as 
the use of the vernacular in the liturgy—while others were clearly 
divisive and negative—for example, secularization of the liturgy, 
suspicion against doctrinal consistency, etc. 

(b) On the level of theological thought, post-Vatican II Roman 
Catholic theology, even if one excludes extreme cases like Kiing’s, 
is admitting much more widely than before the historical relativity 
of doctrinal formulations. It tends to subject tradition to a radical 
hermeneutical reinterpretation, similar to the critical exegesis intro¬ 
duced by nineteenth-century Protestant scholars in the study of the 
Bible. TTie decision of an early Christian council, or the statement 
of a pope, is seen as relevant (or only “probably relevant”) in its 
own time, but meaningless today. This approach, based upon modern 
existential thought and linguistic analysis, allows for various degrees 
of relativism in approaching tradition. And, it raises many problems. 
For instance, historical relativity in understanding the Old Testament 
scriptures is built into the very nature of the material; indeed, for 
Christians, the value of the Old Testament itself is relative to the 
coming of Christ, which was being prepared . In the New Testament 
Church, however, the real presence of Christ is a saving givenness, 
a liberation not only from sin and death, but also from any historical 
determinism. The relativization of truth is therefore impossible; the 
living truth is manifested fully in Christ. Although words and expres¬ 
sions used by ancient or medieval councils are historically condi¬ 
tioned, their content and meaning are not. Tradition, therefore, is 
to be seen as consistent throughout the centuries. But where is this 
consistency to be found if all doctrinal definitions are of relative 
value? Some would perhaps say that unity in history is primarily to 
be found in the authority that defines the truth, which can contradict 
itself in order to meet different historical situations. But then there 
is really no longer any hope of discovering a single Christian Tradi¬ 
tion. The problem of unity can only be solved by the acceptance of 
a common authority—a direct return to the absolutism of the medieval 
papacy—which would only be called to admit greater pluralism within 
its jurisdiction. 

(c) On the highest level of Roman Catholicism, that is, the 
papal pronouncements themselves, there is also a new search for 
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a reinterpretation of tradition. I will mention only one example, 
which is of great importance for the relations between Rome and 
Orthodoxy. On the occasion of the seven hundredth anniversary of 
the Second Council of Lyons (1274), Pope Paul VI made a formal 
statement calling that council a “council of the West” which mis¬ 
handled the affairs of the Eastern Church. Until that statement of 
Paul VI, the Council of Lyons was generally accepted in Roman 
Catholicism as an “ecumenical” council which sanctioned union 
with the East and approved the addition of the filioque to the Creed. 
Its categorization as only a “council of the West” would, of course, 
imply that it has no ecumenical authority. But if this is the case, other 
councils—for example, Florence, or Trent, or Vatican I, or Vatican 
II—or formal doctrinal statements by popes that were never accepted 
by Eastern Orthodoxy are also reduced to the level of western his¬ 
torical theologoumena, which Eastern Christians are under no obliga¬ 
tion to accept. 

Obviously, if this line of approach is pursued, the entire problem 
of the relationship between Rome and Orthodoxy appears in a new 
perspective. If holy tradition is defined not in terms of papal ap¬ 
provals—which were doubtlessly given to the western pronouncements 
listed above—but in terms of reception by the entire Church, what 
exactly is the status of these pronouncements? And what about 
contemporary papal pronouncements? If these can all be ignored 
by Eastern Christians, can they also be formally criticized and denied? 
And if this right of criticism is given to Eastern Christians, is it not 
also obvious that Western Christians can oppose them too? Indeed, 
are the categories of East and West really applicable in our time, as 
they were in the Middle Ages? We are living in a small world, where 
cultures and traditions can no longer be seen in isolation from each 
other. Christian tradition must be present as such—in its universal 
existential significance—if it is to be accepted by our contemporaries. 

What is the position and the contribution of the Orthodox 
Church in the inevitable debate on the nature of tradition? This 
position can be described both negatively and positively. In the nega¬ 
tive sense, the Orthodox East has never been obsessed with a search 
for objective, clear and formally definable criteria of truth, such as 
either the papal authority or the Reformed notion of sola scriptura. 
In a way that is often puzzling for Western Christians, the Orthodox, 
when asked positively about the sources of their faith, answer in 
terms of such concepts as the whole of scripture, seen in the light 
of the tradition of the ancient councils, the fathers and the faith of 
the entire people of God, expressed particularly in the liturgy. This 
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appears to outsiders as nebulous, perhaps romantic or mystical, and 
in any case inefficient and unrealistic. The Orthodox themselves 
defend their position as sacramental and eschatological. But are the 
other, supposedly clearly defined criteria more realistic and less 
mystical? Is not the belief in papal infallibility also a mystical belief? 

The practical result of the “nebulosity” with which tradition 
is defined in Orthodoxy is the deep sense that the entire Church— 
and not only the “authorities,” whatever they may be—patriarchs or 
even councils—is responsible for tradition. Of course, an “ecumenical 
council” would be seen as the highest form of witness to the truth. 
But the Orthodox always point out that some councils of the past 
have been convened as “ecumenical” but were eventually rejected 
by the Church. 

In practice, the absence of formal criteria or authorities, and 
the common responsibility placed upon all, leads historical Eastern 
Orthodoxy to a very conservative attitude. There is no ecclesial 
authority that would be able to impose changes or reforms, not only 
as regards doctrine but even in liturgy or discipline. Changes, never¬ 
theless, do take place, but they always require a slow process of 
“reception.” In situations where the entire body of the Church 
lacks enlightened knowledge of the issues, both conservatism and 
changes are, of course, quite dangerous. Historically, Eastern Chris¬ 
tianity has often fallen into a state of frozenness, where refusal of 
change is equated with traditionalism. On the other hand, as a reac¬ 
tion against conservatism, some rush into a race of progressivism, 
competing in this with Western Christians. 

The most obvious and most significant challenges to Orthodox 
traditionalism today are, of course, the challenge of the socialist 
totalitarian society of Eastern Europe, where the largest numbers 
of Orthodox Christians live, and the opportunity offered by the 
relatively recent establishment of Orthodox churches in western 
societies or in the Third World. Although quite different in nature, 
the forces which—in both of these situations—are challenging a church 
that is so sacramentally oriented, so immutable doctrinally, so firm in 
referring to consistency with the past, are very strong indeed. The 
odds against the very survival of the Church in such circumstances 
seem overwhelming. Nevertheless, there are obvious signs of sur¬ 
vival, progress and renewal. 

My paper has not given an answer to the question raised in its 
title: Does Christian tradition have a future? Perhaps no direct 
answer is possible. Actually, the New Testament itself gives no rosy 
picture of the success of the Christian message in history. It rather 
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orients our minds and our hearts toward the eschaton, when, accord¬ 
ing to the promise, Christ will be all in all. This is why I began my 
paper by recalling the early Christian eschatological basis for the 
notion of tradition. Christian tradition cannot be reduced to the 
preservation of ideas and concepts, or to the definition of external, 
juridical structures serving to preserve the concepts. Both concepts 
and structures may be needed in history, but their role and significance 
are relative. They might and should change, but not their content, 
which is revealed in the mystery of Christ as new life, as liberation 
from both conceptualism and the law, and as an experience of the 
Unchangeable, who was incarnate of the Virgin Mary and became 
flesh—an indelible part of His own creation and of human history. 
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A Lutheran Turned Eastward: 
The Use of the Greek Fathers in 
the Eucharistic Theology of 
Martin Chemnitz 

G.L.C. Frank 


Through the modern ecumenical encounter between Orthodoxy 
and the western Christian communities, renewed interest in the exist¬ 
ence of Orthodox insights and emphases has arisen in the West since, 
and in spite of, the Great Schism of the eleventh century. While the 
connection between Anglicanism and the Eastern Church has been 
the most popular and, in many ways, the most fruitful field of 
exploration, 1 the similarities linking Lutheran “orthodoxy” to Eastern 
Orthodoxy should not be ignored. The word “orthodoxy” is impor¬ 
tant, in order to distinguish Lutheranism of the sixteenth and early 
seventeenth centuries from later forms that have been heavily in¬ 
fluenced by pietism, rationalism and various theological schools of 
this century. While these subsequent expressions in Lutheranism still 
affect contemporary Lutheran thinking and church life, it must not 
be forgotten that an earlier, more “traditional” theology has existed 
and repeatedly attempts to reemerge within Lutheranism. 2 The cor¬ 
respondence between the Ecumenical Patriarch Jeremiah II and the 
Lutheran Tubingen theologians during the last quarter of the sixteenth 
century and the translation of the Augsburg Confession into Greek 
should serve as reminders that links between Lutheranism and Ortho¬ 
doxy are not as strange as one might suppose. The task of twentieth- 

‘See, for example, A.M, Allchin’s The Kingdom of Love and Knowledge 
(London: Darton, Longman & Todd, 1979); Hugh Trevor-Roper, “The Church 
of England and the Greek Church in the Time of Charles I,” in Studies in 
Church History , 15 (London: Blackwell, 1978); and Nicholas Lossky, “An 
Orthodox Approach to Anglicanism,” Sobornost 6:2 (1971) 78-88. 

2 The “high-church” confessional school of Wilhelm Lohe and others in 
the last century and the various churchly movements in Scandinavian and 
American Lutheranism during the twentieth century are only a few examples. 
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century ecumenical theology involves, as Georges Florovsky has 
suggested, the analysis of controversial points dividing the East and 
non-Roman West, with reference to the larger perspective of patristic 
tradition. 3 While this “appeal to the fathers” may sound somewhat 
irrelevant to certain ears, it certainly was not alien to the theological 
method of Lutheran divines during the period of orthodoxy. 

Martin Chemnitz, the sixteenth-century theologian, staunchly 
defended the supremacy of scripture, but he also affirmed that nothing 
was to be believed unless the fathers of the early centuries had taught 
it. 4 Throughout his writings, patristic references and passages occur 
with amazing regularity as he argues against Roman and Calvinist 
opponents. In his articulation of eucharistic teaching, Chemnitz ap¬ 
peals to the traditional authors of both East and West, with the Greek 
fathers holding a prominent position in his argumentation. In so 
doing, he expresses certain ideas that link his eucharistic theology 
to that of the Orthodox East. Certainly, any attempt to reconstruct 
his thinking in order to make him a thoroughgoing easterner would 
be illegitimate, since it would ignore the western polemical context 
of his work. Chemnitz was a westerner engaged in theological dispute 
on issues cut from the religious cloth of Latin Christianity. He was, 
however, a westerner with at least one eye turned eastward. 


Eucharistic Transformation 

One link with eastern theology is Chemnitz’ willingness to de¬ 
scribe the eucharistic presence in terms of a mutation or conversion 
of the elements, without transubstantiation. The ancients, he says in 
his Examinis Concilii Tridentini, understood conversion to mean that 
after the sanctificatio or benedictio, the gifts offered are no longer 
common bread, but Eucharistia corporis Christi. 5 This, he says, is 
certainly a magna, miraculosa & vere divina mutatio, such that after 
the consecration, the body of Christ is “truly” and “substantially” 
present, exhibited and received. Lutherans, therefore, are able to 

3 Georges Florovsky, Christianity and Culture, Collected Works, 2 (Bel¬ 
mont, Mass.: Nordland, 1974) 155. 

4 “Neque enim probamus si quis sibi comminiscatur sensum pugnantem 
cum tota antiquitate, & cuius plane nulla sint Ecclesiae testimonial Examinis 
Concilii Tridentini, 4 parts in 1 vol. (Frankfurt 1596) 58 [prima pars], hereafter 
referred to as Examinis. For an English translation, see Examination of the 
Council of Trent, vols. 1 and 2, tr. Fred Kramer (St. Louis: Concordia Pub¬ 
lishing House, 1971 and 1978) 1:208-9, hereafter referred to as Examination . 

5 Examinis, 75-6 [secunda pars] (all the following citations of the Examinis 
are taken from the secunda pars); Examination, 2:254, 258. 
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say, “We concede that there is some change; and indeed of such a 
kind that it can truly be said of the bread that it is the body of 
Christ” (Concedimus igitur fieri mutationem aliquem: & quidem 
talem, ut de pane vere praedicari possit corpus Christi ). 6 

Chemnitz cites several passages from Theodoret, whom he puts 
forward as an articulate spokesman for the Greek Church’s under¬ 
standing of this eucharistic transmutatio . Theodoret, he says, urged 
that attention be directed not to the nature of the visible things, but 
to the transformation of the bread and wine, which he calls (asxcx- 
(3oXr|. He explains this change by saying that Christ honored the 
visible signs with the designation of his body and blood: ou tt)v 
q>6aiv p£xa[3cx\cbv, dcXXa xrjv y&P lv <p6aei Ttpoax£0£iK<b<; 
(“not changing nature, but adding grace to nature”). Chemnitz 
understands these words of Theodoret to mean that while gratia is 
(added to the nature of the signs, they do not lose their nature as 
bread and wine, but are at the same time the body and blood of 
Christ: ut scilicet simul sint etiam corpus et sanguis Christi . 7 He 
argues that Theodoret strengthened this understanding of transforma¬ 
tion when he connected the eucharist with christology in a dialogue 
between a Eutychian and an orthodox. The Eutychian argues that as 
the eucharistic elements are transformed and become something else, 
so the body of Christ, after his ascension, has been transformed into 
divinam essentiam (tt)v ouglccv xr]v Gslcxv). In response to this, 
the orthodox admits the appropriateness of the analogy, but argues 
that after the mystica symbola have been sanctified they do not lose 
their nature: non immutantur ut propriam suam naturam amittant 
(ou xrjq OLK&LCXc; sf;toxaxoci <f>ua£coq). According to Chemnitz, 
Theodoret’s teaching contains two elements: (1) the signs remain 
in their former substantia , forma and species; and (2) the Christian 
understands, believes and adores what they have become—Christ’s 
flesh and blood. 8 

Chemnitz also appeals to St Irenaeus to show that conversion 
of the elements does not imply annihilation or cessation of the sub¬ 
stance of bread and wine. Irenaeus, he argues, teaches that after the 
broken bread has received Vocationem Dei it is no longer a common 

G Examinis, 76; Examination, 2:258. 

7 Examinis, 80; Examination, 2:269. See also PG 83:56 (Dialogus 1— 

’'Atpetitoc;). 

8 Examinis f 80; Examination , 2:269-70. PG 83:168 (Dialogus 2—’Acruyxo 
xoq): *Edkcoq alq ucprjveq dxpKuaiv. Ou5e yap psxa xov aytaapov t& 
puoTLKoc aup|3oXa xfjq olK£(aq i^iaTarai (puoscoq* pEvsi yap dxcl xflq 
TTpotEpaq oucriaq, Kal too oyn paxoq, Kai tou si&ouq, Kal opard £ari, 
Kal dnxd, ola Kal *irp6xEpov fjv* voEixai be &rr£p ^yEvsxo, Kal tiloxeu- 
Exai, Kal upooKUYEixai, obq ^KEiva ovxa catEp moxEUExai. 
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element, but Eucharistiam corporis Christi? Chemnitz says that 
Irenaeus explains what he means by this when he describes the 
eucharist as consisting of duabus rebus: terrena, pane scilicet & vino, 
& coelesti, cor pore scilicet & sanguine Christi (“two realities: one 
terrestrial—bread and wine—and one celestial—the body and blood of 
Christ”). 10 

St John of Damascus, Theophylact and others began to preach 
in magis hyperbolice about the transformation of the elements, Chem¬ 
nitz says. 11 This more cautious view toward these easterners is due, 
without doubt, to their use by Roman theologians in support of the 
transubstantiation explanation of eucharistic conversion. The more 
useful a father was to Roman argumentation, the more circumspect 
is Chemnitz’ attitude toward him. He vigorously rejects transubstan¬ 
tiation as a necessary conclusion to be drawn from the patristic 
language of sacramental mutatio . To accept a transformation and 
conversion of the bread and wine does not bind one to any notion 
of the elimination of the substantia, or oucua, of the earthly elements, 
any more than belief in the divinity of Christ forces one to confess 
the destruction of his manhood. The writers of antiquity commonly 
compared the eucharist to Christ, he argues. In the struggle against 
Apollinaris and Eutyches, St Chrysostom and Theodoret 12 appealed 
to the sacrament in order to demonstrate that the human nature is 
not absorbed or transformed into the divine, 13 Similarly, St Justin 
Martyr in his description of the eucharist speaks of p£Tapo\r|, but 
explains this by means of the analogy of the two natures in the person 
of Christ. 14 

e PG 7:1125-6 ( Contra haereses , 5:2): ‘Ottote o5v koc! x 6 K£Kpcqi£vov 
TtoTTjpiov, Kai 6 ysyovcbc; dpxoc; £Tu5sx £Tai r ° v Aoyov tou ©sou, Kal 
yivsxai f) aOxocpioTia cicopa XpiaxoO, £k xouxcdv be au$£i Kal auviaxa- 
xai fj xqc; aapKoq rjpcov oitooTaou;. 

10 Examinis, 81; Examination, 2:270. PG 7:1028-9 ( Contra haereses , 4:18): 
'&<; yap daxo yfjt; dpxoc; upooAanPa\6[i£vo<; xrjv £KKXqoiv too ©eou, 
oGkcxi koivGc; dxpxoc; £gtlv, &XX* sGxcxpiaTia, £k Suo Tipaypdxcov ouve- 
aTT|Kuia, imyEiou te Kal oupavtou. 

11 Exam inis, 15', Examination, 2:254. 

12 See, for example, PG 51-52:757ff (Chrysostom’s Ad Caesarium mona- 
chum) and PG 83:165ff (Theodoret’s Dialogus 2— ‘Aouyxoxot;). 

13 Examinis, 81; Examination, 2:272. 

14 Ibid. PG 6:428-9 ( Apologia I pro Christianis) : OG y&p cbq koiv6v 
dpxov oG5& koiv6v iropa xauxa Xa{ipavop£v* &XX’ 6v xpS^rov Sia X6you 
0£oo oapKOTioiri0£l<; *Ir]ao0c; Xptaxdq 6 £coxr}p fjpcov Kal oapKa Kal 
atpa Ouep ocoxriplac; rjpcov eox^v, ouxcoq Kal xrjv Si* suxrjt; X6you xoG 
nap* auxou sGxaptaxriOcToav xpotprjv, ££ fjq alpa Kal oapK£<; Kaxoc 
p£xapoXf|V xp£q)ovxai f|pc5v, ekslvou xoG aapKOTroir^Gdvxot; ’Irjoou Kal 
oapKa Kal alpa £SiSdcx0T]^ £V stvai. 
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It should be pointed out that Chemnitz attacks transubstantia- 
tion and denies the elimination of the bread’s substance primarily 
because transubstantiation was put forward by Trent as a necessary 
article of faith, to be believed under penalty of anathema. He does 
not, however, judge the bread and the body of Christ to be equally 
important in the eucharist. Appealing to Luther, Chemnitz says that 
more regard is to be paid ( magis spectare) the presence of the flesh 
and blood than the presence of bread and wine. 15 Likewise, it should 
be noted that Chemnitz does not use the concept of consubstantiation 
to describe the eucharistic presence. His refusal to define the manner 
of transformation and the rejection of this term by other “orthodox” 
Lutheran divines 16 should terminate the error perpetuated, particu¬ 
larly by Anglican writers, that Lutherans explain the real presence 
in terms of consubstantiation. 

The willingness on the part of Chemnitz to speak positively of 
the eucharistic conversion, change and transformation of the earthly 
elements themselves, and not just of their use, so that one can say 
they are the body and blood of Christ, may sound strange to many 
ears—to Protestant ears which have become accustomed to anti- 
Roman polemics, and also to Orthodox ears which have come to 
assume the absence of such language by Protestant theologians. Yet, 
here one sees an important Lutheran dogmatician who has favorably 
assessed the appropriateness of such expressions, and who has ap¬ 
pealed to the Greek fathers in his argumentation. 


The Body and Blood of Christ 

It would, of course, be possible to admit a conversion of the 
eucharistic gifts only in terms of their significative or figurative use. 
The bread and wine could then be seen as signs of the absent body 
and blood, and yet, in some sense conveying them to the faith of the 
communicant. Chemnitz’ understanding of the ^£Ta(3oXr|, however, 
is something far more than this. The transformation of the elements 
means that the body and blood are present on the altar, exhibited and 
received in holy communion. In his Fundamenta sanae doctrinae, 
Chemnitz appeals to St Irenaeus’ explanation that the eucharistic 
blood is nothing less than that which flows from Christ’s veins, flesh 
and human substance. 17 The heavenly part of the sacrament is not 

15 Examinis, 79; Examination , 2:265. 

16 See, for example, Johann Gerhard, Locorum Theologicorum, “De S. 
Coena,” 11. 

17 Fundamenta sanae doctrinae, de vera et substantiali praesentia, exhibi- 
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only the fruit or power of Christ—it is, as Theodoret says (citing St 
Ignatius), “the flesh of our Savior Jesus Christ, who suffered for 
our sins and was raised by the Father in his goodness.” 18 Chemnitz 
appeals to several passages from St John Chrysostom in which the 
father asserts the divine presence in the strongest terms. In one, 
Chrysostom says that the chalice contains the blood which flowed 
from Christ’s side. 19 In another, Chrysostom teaches that the body 
and blood which were crucified, but not overcome by death, are 
in externa actione Coenae Dominicae proponuntur, adsunt, & trac- 
tantur . 20 In a third passage, he compares the manger to the eucha- 
ristic table where the Lord’s body lies. In the sacrament, however, 
Christ is not wrapped in swaddling clothes, but is clothed with the 
Holy Spirit: sed spiritu sancto undequaque convestitum 21 

Chemnitz acknowledges that when the mind is properly elevated, 
it recognizes by faith, not with the senses, the very Lord himself in 
his human flesh and blood present on the eucharistic table. How this 
occurs remains a mystery; no explanation can adequately describe 
the greatness of this sacrament. The modus and ratio of Christ’s 
presence cannot be defined, but must be committed to the wisdom 
and power of God. It is sufficient to believe that the body and blood 
of Christ are present, exhibited and received. 22 As the ancients ob¬ 
served and confessed, Chemnitz argues, it is a stupendum miraculum 

tione , et sumptione corporis, & sanguinis Domini in coena (Wittenberg 1610) 
56, hereafter referred to as Fundamenta. For an English translation, see The 
Lord's Supper, ed. J.A.O. Preus (St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 
1979) 152. PG 7:1124-5 ( Contra haereses, 5:2): “Sanguis enim non est, nisi 
venis et carnibus, et a reliqua quae est secundum hominem substantia, qua 
vera factum est Verbum Dei.” 

ls Fundamenta , 57; The Lord's Supper , 152. PG 83:284 ( Dialogus 3— 
’ATOxGqq): aocpKoc . . . too Zcoxrjpoc; f|pcov ’IqaoG XpiaxoG, ttjv uit^p rcov 
apapxicov fjpoov itaGoGaav, qv xrj xpqcnrG'tq'n. 6 riaxqp qysipsv. 

18 PG 61:200 ( Homily 24 on 1 Corinthians ) : ToOto to ev to 'TroTqpicp 6v, 
EKEIVO £cm. TO dCTtG Tfjq TtXsUpaq pEUCraV, Kal £ke[VOO [iETEXOpEV. 

20 Ibid., 203: Kai 6xav aGxo TtpoKEipEvov T5qq, X&y£ npoc; asauxov’ 
Aid toOto to acopa ooketi yrj Kai cmobdc; Eycb, oOketi aixpdXcoxoq, 
dXX’ ^XEuGspoq' 6ia touto toGc oopavoOq £X*ru£co, Kai xa £v aoxotq 
d7ioXqip£aGai ayaGa, xqv dOavaxov £coqv, xqv tgov dyydXcov Xq£tv, 
xqv psxa XpioToO opiXiav* toGto t6 acopa TrpooqXoopEvov Kai pacm- 
£6p£vov ou k qvsyKEV 6 Gavaxoc toGto to acopa Kai qXioq oxaopoo- 
pcvov IGcov, xdq aKTivaq dTr^axpEtyE. 

21 PG 47-48:753 (De beato Philogonio ): f] ydp xpdTrs^a auxq xd£iv 
xqq cjjdxvqq TrXqpoi. Kai ydp Kai dvxaGGa KEiasxai to acopa xa 5£aito- 
xiKOV, ooxi soTrapyavcopEvov, KaGansp t6te, aXXa rivEopaxi Tcavxa- 
X6Gev ayicp TtEpiaxEXXopEVOV. These passages are found in Fundamenta, 
58; The Lord's Supper , 155. 

22 Examinis, 65, 77; Examination, 2:224, 258. 
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that the body of Christ, which is in heaven, can be at the same time 
present on earth in the holy eucharist. 23 Chrysostom, for example, 
proclaimed, “O miracle! O divine love for man!” when he taught that 
the same Christ, handled in the sacrament, sits above with the 
Father. 24 Similarly, Chrysostom explains that it is the same Lamb 
which is offered, always and everywhere alike, one Christ: Idipsum 
semper offerimus, nec nunc quidem alium agnum, crastino alium; 
sed semper idipsum: Nec quia in multis locis offertur, multi sunt 
Christi; sed unus . . . 25 

Chemnitz also appeals to St Cyril of Alexandria’s argument that 
since the Logos is incorporeal and not edible, the Supper consists in 
the flesh of Christ, which can be eaten because it is corporeal: De 
consecr . dist. 2 cyrillus ad reginas dicit, Xoyov, quia incorporeus 
est, non esse esibilem f atque idea mysterium Coenae ex came Christi 
const it ere, cujus qui corporea est substantia, propria sit manducatio , 26 
He then cites Cyril’s explication of the body’s presence on many 
altars at the same time, in which he maintains the indivisibility and 
wholeness of Christ when he comes in his flesh to sanctify the souls 
and bodies of the faithful. 27 

With these references to the Greek fathers, Chemnitz attempts 
to demonstrate their, and his, unambiguous affirmation that Christ’s 

2 *Fundamenta, 59; The Lords Supper, 157. The western medieval theolo¬ 
gian Paschasius Radbertus similarly speaks of the miraculous nature of the 
eucharist in his De corpore et sanguine domini : “Et ideo non ob miraculum 
ista mutantur exterius in speciem, sed interius, ut tides comprobetur in spiritu.” 
Corpus Christianorum: Continuatio Mediaevalis, 16:18 (lines 136-7). For an 
English translation, see Early Medieval Theology, tr. and ed. George Mc- 
Craken with A. Cabaniss, Library of Christian Classics, 9 (London: SCM 
Press, 1958). Chemnitz stands in the same stream of eucharistic thinking as 
does Radbertus, as distinct from the thought of the other medieval theologian, 
Ratramnus. 

^PG 47-48:642 (De sacerdotio, 3): tou Oaupaxoq! co tt\c> xoG 0£oG 

quXavOpcomaq! *0 p£xa tou flatpoc; dcvco Ka0rjp£vo<;, Kata xf|v &pav 
£k£[vt|v xaiq dirdvxcov kcctexstcci X £ P a ^» Ka%l SiXcoaiv aGxov xoiq |3ou- 
XopEvaic; nEpiTtru^aaGai Kai 7t£ptXap£iv. 

^PG 63:131 (Homily 17 on Hebrews , 10): dXX* £lq TtavxaxoC 6 Xpt- 
ot6c;, Kal £vxaG0a TrXrjppc; 6v, Kal £kel TrXr|pr|q, iv ocopa. ''Qcntsp 
o5v TroXXaxoG 7ipoa(f>£p6p£Voq iv ocopa sari, Kal ou TtoXXd acbpaxa, 
oGtcd Kai p[a 0ucria. See also PG 61:205 (Homily 25 on 1 Corinthians) for 
another passage cited by Chemnitz. His references to these passages of 
Chrysostom are found in Fundamenta , 59; The Lords Supper, 157. 

26 Fundamenta , 59; The Lords Supper, 158; PG 76:1413, 1416 (Ad Regina 
de recta fide and Oratio altera). 

27 Fundamenta, 59; The Lords Supper, 158. PG 74:660 (In Joannis Evangeli¬ 
sm, 12): KaxaK£ppaxi£6psvoc; yap £v role; Ka0’ Eva, Kal xfjv £k&otou 
tyuxfjv dyid^cov p£xd toG ocbpaxoc; 6ta xrjq IGiac; oapKdt; 6 Movoy£vfj<;, 
6XoKXr|pco<; Kal dpepfaxcoq Iv oXoiq daxiv stq uTtdpxcov mxvxaxoG. 
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true and substantial body is present in a great mystery or miracle, 
which is suprarational. It is not in a physical, geometrical, crass or 
carnal manner that the bread is transformed and the flesh of Christ 
is made present. It is not present in the eucharistic mystery ratione 
naturalis huius seculi (“in a manner natural to this world”), 28 but 
the Church affirms, nevertheless, that the holy gifts are the Lord’s 
very body and blood. She does this not on the basis of “ubiquity,” 29 
but simply because of Christ’s promise at the sacrament’s institution. 30 

The eucharistic presence is effected by Christ himself, acting 
through the priest. As would be expected, Chemnitz adopts the west¬ 
ern attitude toward the Words of Institution being the consecration 
proper. However, in his Exccminis, he cites without contradiction 
Pope Gelasius’ teaching that bread and wine are changed into the 
body and blood through the operation of the Holy Spirit: partem & 
vinum Eucharistiae, in divinam transire, sancto Spiritu perficiente 
substantiam, corporis scilicet sanguinis Christi . 31 Without denying 
the role of the Spirit, he emphasizes the action of Christ in the litur¬ 
gical action and cites eastern sources, as well as western writers, to 
support this view. St John Chrysostom, he says, teaches that not 
man, “but the same Christ, who blessed his first supper, sanctifies 
also our Lord’s supper” (sed eundem Christum, qui primam suam 
coenam sanctificavit, etiam nunc nostram coenam Dominicam sancti- 
ficare ). Although the words “This is my body” are spoken by the 
priest, they are Christ’s words, and the sacrament is sanctified by 
the grace and power of God. 32 Chemnitz also appeals to the precom¬ 
munion prayer in the Orthodox Divine Liturgy, ripoaxsq, Kupis 
Tr|aoO Xpiaxs, which calls upon Christ to come in his invisible 
presence and give his body and blood to the communicants. 33 

While Eastern Orthodox theology has a different understanding 

28 Examinis, 65; Examination 2:224. 

29 This is the teaching that the human nature of Christ, because of “peri- 
choresis” or the interpenetration of the two natures in his person, is omni¬ 
present or ubiquitous along with the divine nature. It was used by Luther only 
to show the possibility of the real presence, not to serve as its foundation. 

30 Examinis, 65; Examination, 2:224. 

3X Examinis, 80; Examination, 2:268. 

32 Examinis, 66; Examination , 2:227. PG 49-50:380 (De proditione Judae , 
1): n&pEoxiv 6 Xpicrcbc;, koc! vGv £keivoc; 6 xrjv xpcntECav SiaKoaprjoaq 
£k£lvt]v, outoc; Kal xauxriv biaKoopEi vov. Ou5£ y&p <5cv0pca7i6q £axtv 
6 Ttoicov tcc upoKEipEva yEVEaOai a<3pa Kal atpa XptaxoO, &Xk * aGx6q 
6 oTaupcoOslq On^p fjpcov XpicrrGc;. Sxnpa TrXrjpcov eott|kev 6 lEpsuc;, 
tcc p^para ^OsyybpEVoq £kelvcc* bk SGvapiq Kal rj X^P 1 ^ T °A ©sou 
Eon. ToGx6 pou daxl to ocopa, <pr]aL ToGxo x6 prjpa pExappuOpl^Ei 

TOC TEpOKEipEVa. 

3S Fundamenta , 60; The Lord’s Supper, 159. 
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of the consecration and the role of the Holy Spirit in the transforma¬ 
tion and manifestation of the elements as the body and blood of 
Christ, 34 the strong emphasis by Chemnitz on the presence of Christ’s 
flesh and blood on the earthly altar links his thinking to that of the 
Eastern Church. The Liturgy of St John Chrysostom expresses this 
teaching when it calls upon God to make the bread to be the body of 
Christ (flo[r|oov xdv pev "Apxov toOtov, xipiov Zcopa tou 
XpioxoG aoo), changing it by the Holy Spirit (M£xa|3aXd>v x£> 
flvsupaxi aoo xcp e AyL<p). 


Eucharistic Adoration 

Chemnitz’ belief in the sort of eucharistic presence seen above 
induced him to support and defend the adoration of Christ in the 
sacrament. In his Fundamenta sanae doctrinae, he approves and 
urges against his Reformed opponents the veneration and worship 
of the God-man, indeed, the very flesh of Christ, not only in the 
action of the Supper, but on the altar where the mystery takes place. 
Among the fathers whom he cites as proponents of this eucharistic 
adoration are two easterners, St Gregory of Nazianzen and Chrysos¬ 
tom. 35 The passage from St Gregory to which he alludes is an 
oblique reference indicating that Christ, who is worshiped upon the 
altar, is called upon there in prayer; 36 Chrysostom speaks of cele¬ 
brating the eucharist and being struck with awe at the ineffable gift. 37 
Because the ancients believed Christ to be present with his body and 
blood, they called the eucharist “fearful and awesome mysteries” 
(puox^pia <po(3£pd Kal cppiKcoSsoxocxa), Chemnitz says. 38 In the 
Examinis, where he is anxious to repudiate Roman adoration of the 
sacrament apart from the eucharistic celebration, he defends the 

34 See, for example, Alexander Schmemann, The World as Sacrament 
(London: Darton, Longman & Todd, 1965) 39-55. 

35 Fundamenta, 60; The Lord's Supper, 160. The reference to St Gregory 
is also found in Examinis, 83; Examination, 2:278. 

36 PG 35:809 ( Oration 8: In laudem sororis suae Gorgoniae ): Fldvrov 
d'noyvouoa tov ocXXov, £m tov ttocvtov laTp6v, KaxacpEuyEi, Kal vukt 6<; 
dopiav Tr|pf[aaaa, ptxpov £v5o6ar}<; aOxp xfj<; v6aou, to OuoiaoTiqpto 
irpooTtLUTEi psxd Trjq iriaTsoq, xat t6v eit* auxo Tipcbpsvov dvaKocXou- 
p.£vrj psydXfl tt) 6orj . . . 

37 PG 61:200 (Homily 24 on 1 Corinthians ): norfjpiov s6Xoy(a<; £xd- 
Xsaev, £TTEtSf| aOxo pexd x^P 0 ^ ^X 0VT£ ^» o(5to<; cxl)t6v dvupvoupsv, 
0aupa£ovT£<; kccl §KTtXr|TT6(ji£vot xfj<; dq>dTOi> bopeac;, stiXoyoOvTsc; 6xi 
Kai atiTO touto tva pf) p£ivop£v £v TrXdvp. 

3 *Fundamenta, 60; The Lord's Supper, 160. 
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adoratio of Christ’s flesh and blood within the Liturgy. If faith truly 
believes the God-man to be attendant, it cannot but venerate and 
adore Christ, who is involved in the eucharistic action and who is 
there represented “by these external and visible symbols” ( sub 
externis & visibilibus illis symbolis ). While Christians worship God 
everywhere, they certainly adore him whom they believe to be present 
in particular places—it would not be true faith if the invocation and 
worship due to God did not follow. 39 Neither can the dvapvr|ai<; 
and proclamation of Christ’s death be properly accomplished without 
the worship of the eucharistic Christ, which is done “in Spirit and 
Truth.” 40 This adoratio and veneratio , while not directed to any 
“local” enclosure of Christ in the bread, is directed to “Christ, present 
supernaturally in the Supper in his celestial majesty” ( Christum, in 
coelesti maiestate sua , supernaturaliter in Coena presente).* 1 The 
comparison used by Chemnitz to express this presence is that of 
ancient Israel worshiping before the Ark of the Covenant—adoring 
not the external wood and gold, but God himself, who was there 
present. 42 

Outward ritual acts in themselves are useless without “a true, 
internal and spiritual veneration and adoration of Christ” ( vera, 
interior & spiritualis veneratio & adoratio Christi ) through repent¬ 
ance, faith and love. This proper kind of worship is clearly expressed 
in the prayers and thanksgivings of the ancient liturgies, Chemnitz 
argues. The liturgies of SS Chrysostom and Basil, he says, praise 
“the entire economy of our redemption” and ask for worthy recep¬ 
tion. When this inner, spiritual worship has been excited and is 
present in the heart, then, the outward manifestations ( externae 
significations ) of reverence toward this sacrament rightly follow of 
their own accord. Ritual actions witness to what is believed about 
the eucharistic food. By such external signs, those who believe in 
the divine presence are separated from those who deny it and who 
despise the holy mysteries. Outward irreverence signifies a profane 
mind and indicates that the body of Christ is not discerned. 43 

Accordingly, the communicant must come with holiness appro¬ 
priate to his vocation as a Christian. Chemnitz cites with much 
approval the communion acclamation of the Orthodox Liturgy, “The 
holy things to the holy,” since this indicates that only those sanctified 
by Christ in baptism, who are repentant, having turned from un- 

39 Examinis, 83; Examination , 2:277. 

40 Examinis, 83; Examination , 2:279. 

Al Examinis, 84; Examination , 2:280. 

42 Ibid. 

4S Examinis , 84; Examination , 2:283-4. 
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cleanness, and who believe the gospel, are permitted to receive holy 
communion. This does not imply that the communicant must be 
perfect in himself; rather, it means that he has been cleansed by 
Christ through faith, has turned from sin and has been renewed in 
the Holy Spirit. 44 Private confession as preparation for communion, 
Chemnitz claims, is devoutly observed in Lutheran churches. 45 


Eucharistic Sacrifice 

It is sometimes assumed, given Luther’s unrelenting attacks on 
the medieval sacrifice of the Mass, that Lutheran theologians have 
been unable to speak positively of the eucharist as sacrifice. Chem¬ 
nitz, while asserting the priority and superiority of the name sacra - 
mentum over the term sacrificium as an appropriate designation for 
the Supper, 46 nevertheless admits it to be a sacrifice in a variety of 
ways. What he rejects is the teaching of Trent, as he understands it— 
a histrionicum sacrificium , a “theatrical sacrifice” in which the very 
action of the priest handling the body and blood with certain gestures 
and acts is regarded as a propitiatory offering for expiating and blot¬ 
ting out sins and placating the wrath of God. 47 For the eucharist to 
be a sacrifice in this sense, Chemnitz argues, it would be necessary 
that Christ be sacrificed again, delivering up his body and shedding 
his blood, as on the cross. 48 Yet, he says, this is not the sense in 
which the ancients called the eucharistic liturgy a sacrifice. The 
fathers used the term in reference to various elements: (1) the offer¬ 
ing of material gifts for use in the sacrament, for the maintenance of 
the ministry and for the poor; (2) the common and appointed public 
prayers offered by the Church; (3) the sacrifice of praise and thanks¬ 
giving, or “eucharist,” as Chrysostom explains by saying that in the 
celebration, the contemplation of God’s blessings, particularly his 

44 Examinis, 99; Examination, 2:324. 

45 Examinis , 97, Examination , 2:320. 

46 Examinis, 155; Examination, 2:492-3. 

47 Examinis , 153-4; Examination , 2:487, 492. 

48 Examinis , 150; Examination , 2:478. In Chemnitz’ perception, this is 
taught by the Council of Trent. Canon 1 from De sacrificio missae states: “Si 
quis dixerit, in missa non offerri Deo verum et proprium sacrificium, aut quod 
offeri non sit aliud quam nobis Christum ad manducandum dari: anathema 
sit.” Canon 3 states: “Si quis dixerit, missae sacrificium tantum esse laudis et 
gratiarum actionis, aut nudam commemorationem sacrificii in cruce peracti, 
non autem propitiatorium; vel soli prodesse sumenti; neque pro vivis et defunc- 
tis pro peccatis, poenis, satisfactionibus et aliis necessitatibus offerri debere: 
anathema sit.” Canones et deer eta sacrosancti oecumenici Concilii Tridentini, 
editio secunda stereotypa (Leipzig 1847) 120-1. 
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action in Jesus Christ, are placed before the Church as a challenge 
to thanksgiving; 49 (4) the solemn proclamation of the passion, death, 
resurrection and ascension in “unbloody sacrifice,” incruentum sacri - 
ficium (xf)v avodpocKTOv Gucriav), as St Cyril says; 50 (5) the spiri¬ 
tual sacrifices of true piety, such as repentance, faith, hope, patience, 
love, a good intention; and (6) the solemn consecration and dedica¬ 
tion of the Church and individual believers to the Lord and to their 
neighbors. 51 

These exercises and actions, however, do not constitute the sole 
reason for calling the Holy Supper a sacrifice. The ancients also 
applied this name to the very action of the eucharist and to the body 
and blood of Christ there present. Firstly, the fathers designated the 
administration or celebration in its entirety a sacrifice. Dionysius the 
Areopagite called it Tspoupyioc because it is a sacred action; he said 
that the priest sacrifices when he does what Christ did at the first 
Supper. 52 Chemnitz emphasizes that this 'lepoupyia of Dionysius 
embraces the whole action, preparation, sanctification, distribution 
and communion, and belongs to the ministry of the gospel. 53 St Cyril 
of Alexandria called it incruentum sacrificium seu Xarpelav, when 
that which has been confected is named the body and blood of Christ 
and when the communicants come near the mystical blessings and 
are sanctified by being made partakers of Christ’s body and blood: 
quando id confectum est, nominamus corpus & sanguinem Christi: 
quando accedimus ad mysticas benedictiones, & sanctificamur, par - 
ticipes effecti corporis & sanguinis . 54 

Secondly, the action of the Supper was called sacrificium, oblatio 
and immolatio by the fathers because it is celebrated as a memoria 
or commemoratio of the one sacrifice of Christ on the cross. Chem¬ 
nitz points to Chrysostom’s description of the daily offering, in which 

49 PG 57-58:250-1 (Homily 16 on Matthew ). 

50 PG 77:113 (Letter 17: Cyrilli ad Nestorium de excommunicatione ). 
The Tridentine decree uses similar language: “in missa peragitur, idem file 
Christus continetur, et incruente immolatur” (canon 11 from session 22, De 
sacrificio missae), Canones et deer eta, 118. 

51 Examinis, 152; Examination, 2:484-6. 

S2 PG 3:441, 444 (De ecclesiastica hierarchia, 3; 12). 

53 Examinis, 153; Examination, 2:487. 

54 j Examinis, 153; Examination , 2:488. PG 77:113 (Letter 17: Cyrilli ad 
Nestorium de excommunicatione ): Kaxayy£AXovx£q yap xov Kaxa aocpKa 
Gavaxov xou povoyEvoGq YioG xou ©eoG, xoGx 5 eoxiv Mr]aoG XpioxoG, 
xf|v xs £k v£Kpcov ava|3icoaiv, Kai xrjv £iq oupavouq dcvaArjiJnv 6poAo- 
yo0vx£q, x?iv dvaipaKXOv £v xaiq ’EKKArjaiaiq x£Xo0p£v Guoiav (Aa- 
xpEiav). npoaipsv x£ ouxco xaiq puaxiKaiq EuXoyiaiq Kai dcyLa£6p£0a, 
p£xoxoi y£v6p£VOi xfjq x£ ayiaq aapKoq, Kai xou xipiou aipaxoq xoG 
Ttdvxcov fjpcov Zcoxrjpoc; XpioxoG. 
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he said that the eucharist is a commemoration of that which was 
done on the cross. The Church does not make a new sacrifice, but the 
same one ( idipsum semper jacimus) ; a remembrance of the sacrifice, 
recordationem sacrificii, is done because of Christ’s words, “Do this 
in remembrance of me.” 55 Theophylact, similarly, professed a remem¬ 
brance of Christ’s sacrifice, “as if he were being sacrificed at the 
present time” (perinde ac esset hoc tempore immolatus ). 56 These expla¬ 
nations of the ancients, Chemnitz argues, expressly state that Christ 
was offered semel tantum vere or in veritate only once, and that the 
eucharist, with its consecration and communion in the body and 
blood, is the commemoration of that sacrifice. 57 

Thirdly, the fathers speak of the body and blood of the Lord, 
present in the eucharist, using sacrificial terms: victimam salutarem , 
hostiam puram, precium nostrum, precium redemptions nostrae , 
precium pro peccatis totius mundi, sacrificium propitiatorium, & pro - 
pitiationem. This they do not because by the action of the celebrant 
a ransom and propitiation is performed, but because that sacrifice 
once offered on the cross—namely, the body and blood of Christ—is 
present, exhibited, dispensed and consumed, applying and sealing 
the power and efficacy of his sacrifice to the communicants. 58 Here 
Chemnitz approaches the understanding of the eucharist as a mystical 
and effectual representation of the one historical offering made in 
space and time. He asserts far more than a bare, empty or imaginary 
commemoration, since the content of this sacrifice or propitiation is 
the very flesh and blood of Christ. This position is not far removed 
from the one put forward by the medieval Byzantine theologian, 

**Examinis, 153; Examination , 2:489. PG 63:151 (Homily 17 on Hebrews, 
10): *Ek£IVT]V 'TTpOOCpEpOpSV KOU VUV, TT]V TOTE 'TTpOa£V£X0£lOaV, TT|V 

dvaXcrcov. Tooto stq dvdcpvrjaiv ylvETai toC t6te yevopevou* ToOto yap 
ttolelte cpqaiv, sl<; tt]v £pf)v dvdpvrjaiv. Ouk aAXr|v Guaiav, KaGairep 6 
dpxiepsuq t6te dAAa tt)v auTqv del 'iroioGpev' paAAov bi dvdpvrjcnv 
£pya£6pe0a Guataq. 

5G Examinis , 153; Examination, 2:489. PG 125:320 (Expositio in Epist. ad 
Hebraeos , 10): Tov yap aurov dsl Trpoa<t>£pop£V, paXXov bi dvapvrioiv 
Trjq Ttpoacpopaq £k£ivo<; ‘TroioupEV, cbq vGv yivopdvrjc;. 

S7 Examinis, 154; Examination, 2:490. 

S8 Examinis , 154; Examination , 2:491. The decree of Trent states: “Et 
quoniam in divino hoc sacrificio, quod in missa peragitur, idem ille Christus 
continetur, et incruente immolatur, qui in ara crucis semel se ipsum cruente 
obtulit, docet sancta synoda, sacrificium istud vere propitiatorium esse, per 
ipsumque fieri, ut si cum vero corde et recta fide, cum metu et reverentia, 
contriti ac poenitentes ad Deum accedamus, misericordiam consequamur, et 
gratiam inveniamus in auxilio opportuno. Huis quippe oblatione placatus 
Dominus gratiam et donum poenitentiae concedens, crimina et peccata etiam 
ingentia dimittit” (canon 2 from session 22, De sacrificio missae), Canones et 
deer eta, 118. 
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Nicholas Cabasilas, who asserted that the sacrifice is not imaginary 
or figurative, but is a true sacrifice. It is not the bread which is 
sacrificed, but the body of Christ. This, however, does not mean 
that Christ is sacrificed again, since he was offered once only and 
for all time. 69 The sacrifice of the eucharist is not made by the 
slaughtering of the Lamb of God, but by the transformation of the 
bread into the Lamb which was slain: ’EtteI yccp f| 0uaia auxf] 
ytvExai, ou atpaxxojrsvou xr]viKaOxa xoG ’ApvoG, &XK a xoG 
dcpxou p£xa(3aXXo(i£vou £tq xov acpayEvxa ’A^vov, Ttpo6r]Aov 
cbq f| pev p£xa|3oXf] yivExai, f| bk cKpayrj ou yivExai xoxe .. . 60 


Union with Christ 

It is perhaps in his exposition of the effects of eucharistic com¬ 
munion that Chemnitz comes closest to the teaching of the Greek 
fathers. He says that with the reception of the body and blood, given 
and shed for the remission of sins, comes the participation in the 
whole treasury of Christ’s benefits. 61 Chemnitz applauds the words 
of St Ignatius of Antioch, in which he describes the sacrament as 
“the medicine of immortality, and the antidote which wards off death 
but yields life” (tpappaKov aGavaaiac;, avxiGoxot; xoG pr] &tto- 
0cxv£tv, &Xka £rjv ev 0£<5 Side MrjaoG XpiaxoG, KaGapxrjpiov 
ciXE^iKaKov). 62 Among the benefits offered in the eucharist, the 
chief and highest place is held by forgiveness of sins, reconciliation 
with God, reception into grace and acceptance to salvation and eternal 
life. 63 This is not a new teaching, Chemnitz argues, since all the 
liturgies of the ancient Church contain prayers that the reception of 
Christ’s body and blood may result in the remission of all sins. 64 

Chemnitz also teaches that through reception of the eucharistic 
body and blood there occurs a union with Christ which is of the 

5& PG 150:440 ( Liturgiae expositio): To xf]v Guoiav xauxuv pf| eiKbva 
Kori tuttov sivai 0uoia<;, dXXa Guoiav dXr|0ivr|v, to pi) dpxov £lvai to 
x£0up£vov, aXX’ auxo to toG XpiaxoG to ocopa* Kai Ttpoc; toGtoic;, to 
piav etvai xf]v tou ’ApvoG tou ©eoG Guoiav, Kal dnia£ y£y£vrip£vr]v. 

60 PG 150:440-1. For an English translation of these passages, see A Com¬ 
mentary on the Divine Liturgy , trs. J.M. Hussey and P.A. McNulty (London: 
SPCK, 1960) 80-2. 

61 Examinis, 68; Examination , 2:233. 

62 Examinis, 68; Examination , 2:234. See also O.D. Gebhardt, A. Harnack 
and T. Zahn, eds., Patrum apostolicorum opera (Leipzig 1876) 26, for Ignatius* 
passage in his To the Ephesians , 20. The latter part of the text given here is 
dXXa £rjv £v Tr^ooG Xptoxcp bid iravxbq. 

™Examinis, 69; Examination , 2:236. 

M Examinis, 70; Examination , 2:240. 
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closest order. Not only is the flesh of the Lord received by faith into 
the soul, but it is received by the mouth into the body of the com¬ 
municant. He points to the Liturgy of St John Chrysostom, in which 
the priest prays that Christ might enter into the communicant’s soul 
and body, even though they are corrupted. 65 Chrysostom taught this, 
Chemnitz says, when he confessed that when the communicant comes 
to the table of Christ, he is considered worthy to touch his flesh 
with the tongue: carnem ejus lingua attingere . 66 St Cyril asserted that 
Christ is in the communicant not only with his Spirit and divinity, not 
only with the power and efficacy of his flesh, but also corporali seu 
naturali participatione carnis suae (“by participating corporally and 
naturally to his flesh”), to use the words of Chemnitz. 67 Eucharistic 
communion takes place in such a way, says Chemnitz, that the flesh of 
Christ is not far distant in heaven and unconnected with the com¬ 
municant, but in such a manner that when one eats the body, he 
has Christ within him toto** This union is not only bodily or natural, 
but supernaturalis & coelestis, not taking place by “continuum, con¬ 
tiguity or mixing.” It is incomprehensibilis, to be believed on the basis 
of Christ’s words: “Take, eat, this is my body.” 69 

The ancient Church demonstrated the redemption of man’s 
flesh from her belief that not only the soul, but the body as well, 
receives the eucharistic body and blood, Chemnitz argues. St Cyril 
of Alexandria, he states, says that we have life in us because we 
are joined to that flesh which has been made lifegiving: vitam in 
nobis habeamus, ilia carni conjuncti, quae vivifica effecta est . 70 Chem¬ 
nitz appeals to Cyril’s teaching that not only the soul, but also the 
body, rude and earthly as it may be, is led to immortality. 71 He also 
cites St Irenaeus’ argument that the flesh is capable of receiving 
eternal life since it is nourished by the body and blood of Christ. 78 

65 Fundamenta, 61; The Lord's Supper, 163. 

^Fundamenta , 61; The Lord's Supper , 162-3. PG 61:231 ( Homily 28 on 
1 Corinthians ): Kal tocGtoc ttoisu; TpaTt&£r|<; aTroXauaac; XpicrroG, Kocxd tfjV 
fliaepav £k£[vtiv, kotO* f\v dipaoGai 5ia yXcbrurjc; tcov aapKov ocGtoG 
Karr]£U60r|<;. 

67 Fundamenta, 62; The Lord's Supper, 164; PG 74:553-7 (In Joannis 
Evangelium , 11). 

G8 Fundamenta, 63; The Lord's Supper, 167. 

69 Ibid. 

70 Fundamenta, 65; The Lord's Supper ; 170. PG 73:520-1 (In Joannis Evan¬ 
gelium , 3): Zcoottoiel Toiyapouv t 6 dyiov crco^cc Xpiorou toik; tv olq dv 
ysvoiTO, Kai auv£x£L upoc; &c|>0apaiav, roiq r|p£T£poi<; dvaKpivd^EVOV 
acbfiaoL. See also book 4 (col. 565). 

71 Fundamenta, 65; The Lord's Supper, 170; PG 73:600-5 (In Joannis 
Evangelium , 4). 

72 Fundamenta , 64; The Lord's Supper, 169. PG 7:1126 (Contra haereses. 
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Chemnitz places eucharistic communion within the larger sphere 
of the economy of God’s action in Christ. The Son of God in the 
incarnation assumed human nature without sin, sanctifying it in his 
own person and making it vivificam (“lifegiving”). Through this 
nature, he brought humanity into the most intimate union with him¬ 
self, so that he might bring men back into union with God the 
Father, the fountain of life. 73 Through the eucharistic feast, Christ 
communicates this flesh, so that death might be abolished and man 
restored to immortal life. 74 Being joined with Christ through “partici¬ 
pation in his flesh,” the communicant receives the Holy Spirit, as St 
Cyril taught. In the passage used by Chemnitz, Cyril teaches a bodily 
union with Christ through participation in his flesh. The bond of union 
is Christ, the God-man. Likewise, there is the spiritual union by 
which the Holy Spirit is received and union is created between God 
and man, a union which Chemnitz understands as following upon 
bodily union achieved in the eucharist: Uni Christo per corpus suum 
conjuncti in nobis spiritum accipimus , 75 


The Significance of Chemnitz 

There are at least two ways in which this use of the Greek 
fathers in Chemnitz’ eucharistic theology is significant. On the his¬ 
torical level, it is a powerful affirmation of the deep sacramentalism 
in Lutheran thinking and is indicative of a strand of Lutheranism 
that has much in common with the Orthodox East. While later 
eastern formulations of eucharistic doctrine have at times used Roman 
terminology, 76 certainly, the earlier patristic tradition and contempo¬ 
rary Orthodox articulations of sacramental teaching emphasize the 

5:2): FIcck; Ssktik^v \xr\ aCvai X£youai xfjv adpKa xr ]<; 5cop£aq too 
0£ou, fjxiq saxl £corj aiamoq, xpv ccko too acapaxoq Kai afpaxoq xoG 
Kupiou TpEcpopsvrjv, Kai pskoc; aGxoG GTcapxouaav; 

73 Fundamenta, 63; The Lord's Supper , 167. 

74 Fundamenta, 63; The Lord's Supper, 168—Chemnitz quoting Chrysos¬ 
tom, from PG 61:201 ( Homily 24 on 1 Corinthians). 

75 Fundamenta, 63; The Lord's Supper, 166. PG 74:560-1 {In Joannis Evan - 
gelium, 11): "Oxi 5s Kai xqv Kaxa acopa vooupsvrjv £vcoaiv, <pr|(ii 8f] xfjv 
Trpoq Xpiaxov, ot xqq ayiaq aOxou aapK6q tv psGs^si ysyovoxsq ocuo- 
Kspbaivopsv, . . Xpiaxoq yap scmv 6 xrjq ^voxrjxoq auv5so[Jioq, ©soq 
xs G'lidpxcov tv xau to Kai dvOpoonoq. Flspi 5s ys xrjq §vcbascoq xrjq sv 
nvsupaxL, xrjv auxiqv oausp xcov Gsoopqpdxcov SiaGsxovxsq xpLpov, 
£poG(jL£V 5q tcocXiv, oxi Trdvxsq tv Kai xo auxo Ss^dpsvoi rivsupa, (pqpi 
5f) xo dyiov, ouvavaKipvap£0a xp6uov xiva Kai dXXf)Xoiq Kai ©£cp. 

76 The Council of Jerusalem in 1672, for example, used “transubstantia- 
tion” to describe the eucharistic change. 
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reality of eucharistic transformation, presence, sacrifice and union 
with Christ, without offering precise definitions. Here, links between 
the Lutheranism professed by Chemnitz and Eastern Orthodoxy 
might be seen. This does not mean, however, that the implications of 
the eucharist for church life are identical in Chemnitz’ thinking and 
in the teaching of the Orthodox Church. Reservation of the sacra¬ 
ment and the Liturgy of the Presanctified Gifts are examples of litur¬ 
gical practices on which most of Lutheranism and Eastern Orthodoxy 
diverge. Yet, as Nicholas Arseniev has pointed out, there is much 
to recommend “high Lutheran” eucharistic theology in the eyes of 
the Orthodox. 77 

On the apologetic level, the use of the Greek fathers by Chem¬ 
nitz indicates the desire on the part of various reformers and their 
early successors to express the unity of their teaching with that of 
the ancient Church. It shows that the Greek patristic tradition was 
not dead or ignored, but was very much alive in the explosion of 
theological thinking brought about by the Reformation. As is well 
known, the early Protestants of various parties appealed to the 
example of the Eastern Church as a type of Catholic Christianity 
that was not Roman in its obedience or doctrine. Whether the reform¬ 
ers always understood the Orthodox tradition is one matter. That 
they appealed to it, however, signifies their willingness to break the 
theological isolation into which the West had fallen. 78 It is certainly 
true that Chemnitz remained a westerner, facing western problems in 
a western context. Yet, his eucharistic theology reveals an awareness, 
appreciation and a certain appropriation of the Greek patristic tradi¬ 
tion. 


77 See his chapter, “The Union of Christendom from the Standpoint of the 
Orthodox Church,” in volume 2 of Union of Christendom , ed. Kenneth Mac- 
Kenzie (London: Religious Book Club, 1938) 389-92. 

78 For a discussion of the role of the Frankish theologians in the develop¬ 
ment of this isolation, see John Meyendorff, The Orthodox Church , 3d rev. ed. 
(Crestwood, N.Y.: SYS Press, 1981) 41-4. 
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Notes and Comments 


i 

A Review of Pastoral Guidelines on Holy Matrimony 
in the Orthodox Church in America 

This is a great mystery, and I take 
it to mean Christ and the Church . 
(Eph 5:32) 

The Pastoral Guidelines on Holy Matrimony issued by the 
Synod of Bishops of the Orthodox Church in America ( Marriage 
and Family Life, Documents of the Orthodox Church in America, 
[Syosset, N.Y., n.d.]) commence in a most inconspicuous and general 
manner: the pastors of the Church are urged to be involved from the 
very beginning in the plans and preparations for marriages of mem¬ 
bers of their flocks. This rudimentary premise, however, embodies 
a host of far-reaching pastoral concerns, and implies a profound 
challenge to the Church as well as to contemporary society. I will 
attempt to enumerate some of these concerns and define the nature 
of this challenge, and in this context to elaborate upon the current 
marriage policies and practices of the oca. 

The first section of the Guidelines, entitled “Pre-Marital Guid¬ 
ance,” posits the fact that teaching, preaching, writing and counsel¬ 
ing concerning marriage must be normal aspects of the ongoing 
pastoral activity of any parish priest, their conduct not being depend¬ 
ent upon their immediate application to any particular marriage 
preparations or family problems. We are all aware that the Church 
is no longer the sole agency to which couples may turn in order to 
be married. Couples may decide not to turn to any agency, choosing 
instead to live together unencumbered by legal entanglements, un¬ 
hampered by responsibility for children (largely because of birth- 
control and abortion technology), and as a result to be as free as 
possible to abandon one liaison and move on to another as impulse 
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urges or as the normal difficulties of life begin to make themselves 
manifest. They may also choose to marry outside the Church, in 
either a civil or religious ceremony. When they do turn to the Church 
—and happily this is increasingly the case—they nevertheless fre¬ 
quently do so only after having completed elaborate plans about 
which the pastor is the last to be informed. These finalized plans 
may include everything from the date of the wedding to the hours 
of the all-important reception hall, not to mention the order of the 
marriage rite or the fact that one of the partners may not even be 
a baptized Christian. 

If any conflicts with the Church are created by any of these 
arrangements, then the pastor is expected to fulfil one of the major 
tasks assigned to him: the performance of the liturgical-canonical- 
spiritual gymnastics necessary to save the couple from embarrass¬ 
ment by seeing that everything goes “smoothly” and that as a result 
all may enter into that dubious panacea known as “happiness.” If 
the priest begins to raise objections or balks at carrying out the 
finalized arrangements, he is inevitably seen as the “bad guy”: a 
closed-minded reactionary who now threatens to ruin everything. 
Parents plead and anger flares; accusations of all kinds are made. 
How well parish pastors know the agony of this predicament! In the 
middle of the nineteenth century, the Russian writer N. Leskov 
published a novel, The Cathedral Folk, about the life of Russian 
Orthodox clergy on the staff of a cathedral church in a Russian 
provincial capital. Through the diary of one of the novel’s principal 
characters, Archpriest Savely Tuberozov, Leskov raises this ques¬ 
tion: “Do you know what sort of a life is led by the Russian priest, 
that ‘useless man,’ who according to you has been summoned, per¬ 
haps unnecessarily, to greet your birth, and who will be summoned 
once more, equally against your will, to escort you to the grave?” 
Perhaps this question raised by Leskov, with its characterization of 
the priest as a superfluous and almost dispensable figure, conveys a 
fairly accurate picture of the attitude held presently by many Ortho¬ 
dox in America relative to the Church and her clergy. Despite the 
fact that Leskov dismisses the thought as erroneous, it is worth 
noting that later in his diary Archpriest Savely deduces that “Chris¬ 
tianity has not yet been preached in Russia.” Obviously, the obser¬ 
vation applies to America as well! 

The Guidelines are a broad attempt to alleviate the difficulties 
of the above situation by opening up a level of communication which 
emphasizes the common concern required from clergy and laity, the 
hierarchy and the entire people of God, in this vital area of marriage 
and the family—which St John Chrysostom calls a “small church” 
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{Homily 20 on Ephesians ). They are an initial attempt to end the 
long silence that has clouded over and caused so much damage in this 
area. As guidelines they are of course limited by their very nature: 
they attempt to codify the inexhaustible. They set forth the basic 
requirements that must be met in order to determine whether or not 
a given marriage may be performed in the Orthodox Church. Thus, 
the rather unassuming opening section, upon further analysis, reveals 
a profound motive and inspiration, which runs throughout the Guide¬ 
lines and determines a great deal in the present marriage policies 
and practices of the oca. Pastors and people together, as part of 
their ongoing efforts toward spiritual renewal, must recognize and 
overcome the dangers confronting marriage, sexuality and family— 
which together form the very bastion of Christian life—in the highly 
secularized and at the same time religiously pluralistic American 
society of the last decades of the twentieth century. Chrysostom, by 
calling the family a “small church,” points to the inseparable link 
between Church and family. If the family is a small church, then it 
follows that the Church is a great family. The positive development 
of one necessarily leads to the positive development of the other. 

Such development requires a double effort: (a) a creative en¬ 
gagement and dialogue with the society in which we live (and this 
means first of all with our own people) concerning the Christian 
understanding of God, man, marriage, sexuality and family; and (b) 
a critical assessment (to distinguish the essentials) of our own faith 
and order pertaining to these matters. The Guidelines are both a 
basis for and a certain result of this effort. What is the nature of 
sacramental marriage? Who may or may not be married in the 
Orthodox Church? And when? What about the Church’s view regard¬ 
ing mixed marriage, divorce, or second and third marriages? What 
does a person do when he is involved in any of these circumstances? 
What does the priest do? What about “ecumenical” weddings—i.e., 
those involving the participation of non-Orthodox clergy? What 
about family life, the bearing of children, sexuality in marriage, birth- 
control and abortion? These are the subjects that the oca Pastoral 
Guidelines treat. 

Before moving on to deal specifically with any of the other sec¬ 
tions of the Guidelines, I feel it necessary to elaborate still further 
on the sense and motivation behind their formulation, specifically in 
reference to the challenge mentioned at the conclusion of the first 
paragraph of my review. The Guidelines are an attempt to confront 
a customary way of thought and action, a whole culture and mind¬ 
set. Specifically, they challenge many of the pervasive tenets of what 
may be termed “American religiosity.” For example, in the commen- 
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taries on sections B:l, D:2 and 3, and G:1 and 2, while many other 
issues are mentioned, the underlying matter at stake is the true 
meaning of love . The Guidelines challenge the widely held notion 
that love is basically an affective and emotionally dominated attitude 
toward another which in turn can make right everything in and 
about a particular relationship with that person. Love indeed can 
make, and in Christ has already made, everything “all right”—i.e., 
it has delivered man from death and has reconciled him to God— 
for “Love is as strong as death” (Song of Songs 8:6). But the love 
manifested in Christ is rooted in truth—he is “the way, the truth and 
the life” (Jn 14:6)—and as Love incarnate Jesus Christ was nailed 
to the cross “for us men and for our salvation,” and had to pass 
through Gethsemane, the cross and the tomb. And as the same Love 
incarnate he is now enthroned at the right hand of the Father, going 
there before us to prepare a place for us. The peculiar American 
mix of religious pluralism and secularism, however, stresses precisely 
the affective element, reducing love to a set of emotions and feelings 
largely independent of any moral implication. In a world from which 
God is perceived to be fundamentally absent, religion is paradoxi¬ 
cally assigned a place and particular functions (see the eloquent 
development of this analysis of secularism by Will Herberg in his 
classic, Protestant, Catholic, Jew). Religion exists, for those who 
feel the need for the particular dynamic it offers, to help a man cope, 
get along, succeed in and adjust to this world. A man goes to the 
church of his choice, with his own choices. All this is basic to his 
sacred freedom as an American. The italicized words above empha¬ 
size the therapeutic and basically amoral functions assigned to 
religion, that undefined entity that may include everything from 
jogging to vegetarianism (on the therapeutic reduction of religion, 
see the remarkable book by Christopher Laasch, The Culture of 
Narcissism) . Religion helps a person to cope; it brings good feelings; 
it provides a peculiar dynamic; it is a source of a particular enrich¬ 
ment. 

Now, a faith and love that go beyond the notion of coping or 
the arousal of good feelings, and a creed and liturgical order that 
point to the kingdom of God coming in power yet entered only 
through the cross and in the resurrection in the age to come, constitute 
the ultimate challenge that the Orthodox Church has to convey to 
America and the entire world. It is precisely such faith and love, 
rooted in keeping the commandments of God in obedience, humility 
and self-sacrifice, that led St Paul to know and say that “you have 
died, and your life is hid with Christ in God” (Co 3:3), or St Peter 
to call Christians “aliens and exiles” (1 Pt 2:11) in this world. The 
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Pastoral Guidelines on Holy Matrimony are inspired by the desire 
to convey this challenge—the challenge that faces every couple that 
enters into an Orthodox Christian marriage, the challenge of the 
kingdom of God, which sacramental marriage is consecrated to reveal 
and to serve. 

Let us now proceed to a study of the other sections of the Guide¬ 
lines. The regulations of section B, “The Ecclesial Context of Mar¬ 
riage,” have as their aim the removal of marriage from the privatiza¬ 
tion that surrounds not only its performance, but the performance 
of most other sacraments as well. These regulations endeavor to dis¬ 
close the sense behind the rules that determine the days, times and 
seasons when marriages may or may not be performed. Marriage is 
not a private or individually contracted act, but rather a sacrament 
celebrated in, by and for the whole Church. Its celebration presup¬ 
poses public announcements of its date and time (no sacraments are 
celebrated in secret), a churchly community gathering, singers, a 
reader, an appropriate homily, etc. This being the case, its perform¬ 
ance—the occasion for the wedding feast at Cana which our Lord 
himself attended and which is referred to repeatedly in the marriage 
rite—is regulated by the days, times and seasons of fasting and feast¬ 
ing for the entire church community. Sunday, following the Divine 
Liturgy, is suggested as a most appropriate day and time for the 
solemnization of marriage. This suggestion implies not only adherence 
to the rubric that appears in the Service Book, but also that the 
couple (or the Orthodox party) receive holy communion, the seal 
of marriage from ancient times, at that Liturgy (or in any event at 
a Liturgy as near as possible to the date of the marriage). 

“Marriage Outside the Church” is the title of section C. In it 
the basic Orthodox position on this matter is stated: “Orthodox 
Christians must be married by an Orthodox priest in the Orthodox 
Church” (C:l). This statement obviously implies that the established 
Orthodox rite of matrimony must be used for the performance of 
the sacrament. Marriage outside the Church, through either a civil 
or religious ceremony, results in forfeiture of church membership. 
The commentary on this regulation takes the issue beyond canonical 
legalism and transcends the categories of “validity” and “invalidity.” 
These categories entail highly tenuous points of reference, especially 
in view of an examination of the history of the marriage rite as well 
as some of the implications of that rite even in its present mandatory 
form (for an analysis of these matters, see S. Troitsky, Khristianskaya 
filosofiya braka [The Christian philosophy of marriage], esp. 171-210; 
or A. Smirensky, “The Evolution of the Present Rite of Matrimony 
and Parallel Canonical Developments,” in SVSQ 8:1 [1964] 38-46). 
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Instead, the commentary presents as the point of reference for the 
above regulation the fact that the Church is the new life in Christ: 
an all-embracing reality, a fulness and a wholeness that go “far 
beyond what the laws require” (Epistle to Diognetus, 5:6, 10). 
Perhaps the words of St Gregory the Theologian are relevant here: 
“What is not assumed [i.e., what is excluded from consecration in 
the life of the Church] is not healed” (Letter 101: To Cledonius). 
Anyone who excludes such a vital factor as his marriage from the 
transforming, healing, sacramental grace of Christ in the Church 
certainly excludes himself from the Church. 

Regarding those instances in which Orthodox Christians, as a 
result of misinformation or other peculiar circumstances, marry out¬ 
side the Church yet remain communicants in the Church, pastors are 
advised to consult with the diocesan bishop in determining an appro¬ 
priate course of action (C:2). Presently, a “Service of Blessing in 
Confirmation of a Marriage Entered into Outside the Orthodox 
Church” is under examination by the oca Synod of Bishops. It 
follows the order of a Slavonic Moleben (prayer service having in 
mind a particular circumstance or need) and is intended for use in 
the instances described above. It begins with the usual prayers, “O 
Heavenly King” through “Our Father.” Several elements from the 
present marriage rite follow, but in an order proper to the Moleben: 
Psalm 128, the Great Litany with appropriate textual alterations, 
“O holy martyrs . . .” and the other two accompanying troparia, the 
Prokeimenon (Ps 21), Epistle (Eph 5:20-33) and Gospel (Jn 2:1- 
11), an abbreviated form of the Augmented Litany, the first of the 
three great prayers from the marriage rite and the dismissal. While 
much of the material for the Service of Blessing is taken from the 
marriage rite, conspicuously absent are several of that rite’s distinc¬ 
tive features: the crowning itself, as well as those elements that most 
directly suggest a link with the eucharist—the opening blessing 
(“Blessed is the Kingdom . . .”), the Supplicatory Litany and the 
Lord’s Prayer, and the common cup. According to John Erickson, 
who prepared the Service of Blessing, the first of the three great 
prayers of the marriage rite was chosen because it “is specifically a 
blessing upon marriage; there is no suggestion that it effects the 
marriage, that it brings it into existence out of nothing, that the 
couple hitherto have been ‘living in sin’ ” (note 6 of the unpublished 
text of the service). The approval of this service by the bishops, it 
is hoped, will eliminate much of the confusion felt by both pastors 
and laity with regard to those ambiguous cases in which people marry 
outside the Church yet remain communicants in the Church. 

Section D deals with “Mixed Marriages.” It sets forth the ultimate 
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goal of Orthodox Christian marriage—“the unity of husband and wife 
in God in His Holy Church” (D:l)—and presents the limits of the 
Church’s toleration of mixed marriages. Pastors are to counsel 
couples contemplating or involved in mixed marriages against all 
religious indifference or abandonment of that quest toward full unity 
in “one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and Father of all” 
(Eph 4:5-6). Toleration of mixed marriages does not extend to 
non-Christians (Moslems, Jews) or to members of groups that do 
not practice trinitarian baptism (Quakers, Mormons, Jehovah’s Wit¬ 
nesses, Unitarians). Others to whom the privilege of entering into a 
mixed marriage in the Orthodox Church is not extended are those 
who have repudiated their trinitarian baptism by joining a non- 
Christian group (e.g., Hare Krishnas) or any group similar to those 
mentioned above (D:3, a, b). 

The matter of “ecumenical” weddings is also covered in section 
D. The Guidelines (D:4) clearly state that non-Orthodox clergy may 
not actively participate in the services and sacraments of the Ortho¬ 
dox Church, and, conversely, that Orthodox clergy may not actively 
participate in non-Orthodox services and rites. In the commentary on 
this paragraph, “active participation” is defined as “the wearing of 
vestments, the reading of prayers or Scripture, the giving of blessings 
and the preaching of a sermon.” The main issue at stake is the main¬ 
tenance of strict clarity for all concerned. The Orthodox marriage 
rite stands by itself and needs no blessing from anyone outside. The 
prayers of the rite declare that God “is the priest of mystical and 
pure marriage” (second great prayer). The wearing of vestments 
(epitrachilion or phelonion or their counterparts as worn by non- 
Orthodox clergy) signifies that an official service of the Church is 
being conducted, that the Church has assembled officially to be the 
Church (epi to auto) and to perform her leitourgia under the head¬ 
ship of her proistamenos. Only confusion can result when non-Ortho- 
dox clergy wear vestments, give blessings, etc., at Orthodox services, 
for the mistaken impression is thereby conveyed that a non-Orthodox 
clergyman may in some way share in the presiding over or add some¬ 
thing to a sacramental rite or office of the Orthodox Church. The 
Guidelines do not spell out what a non-Orthodox clergyman may do 
at an Orthodox wedding, but my deduction is that he may be given 
a place of honor during the ceremony (e.g., at one or another side 
of the solea or nave, whichever place is the principal location of the 
conduct of the marriage rite) and may be summoned forth to offer 
a congratulatory word at the ceremony’s conclusion. 

Sections E and F deal with second and third marriages as well 
as with the accompanying concerns of divorce and the use of the 
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“Order of Second Marriage.” The main emphasis in these sections 
is on the relevant scriptural and canonical texts (Mt 19:9; 1 Co 7:8- 
9; Apostolic Canons 17 and 18; canon 2 of St Basil; and the “Tome 
of Union” of the Council of Constantinople of a.d. 920). It is plainly 
stated that “the Orthodox Church considers one marriage as the 
norm” (E:l). But spouses do die, and even among the best-inten- 
tioned people marriages do break down. The Church, through her 
pastors, cares for the salvation of the souls of all her people. Lives 
must be salvaged from the frequently unbearable circumstances of a 
broken marriage; people must be saved from the temptations of 
solitude or the “flame of passion” (1 Co 7:9). All this is the rationale 
behind the Church’s allowing divorced persons to return to com¬ 
munion and her eventually permitting both the widowed and the 
divorced to remarry. All this is the practice of mercy and forgiveness. 

The issue of divorce requires further elaboration. The Guide¬ 
lines notably make no provision for a so-called “church divorce.” 
This does not mean that pastors are not to be involved in trying to 
alleviate the tragedy of a broken marriage or in offering guidance 
regarding the difficult decisions it entails. The granting of a divorce 
by the Church, especially in a society in which in any event all mar¬ 
riages, no matter where they are performed, become legally binding 
and duly registered contracts, is an anomaly. The Church does not 
grant divorce, any more than she condones any other form of sin. 
She can do several things: she can fight against sin, recognize and 
try to limit its tragic consequences, and offer the possibility for mercy 
and forgiveness. This is the Church’s approach to divorce: she coun¬ 
sels against it (F:l), she tries to limit its damaging effects and, 
where and when necessary, she may offer the chance for a new 
beginning through penance and/or the granting of permission to 
remarry (see J. Meyendorff, Marriage: An Orthodox Perspective, 
46, for a discussion of these points). All this is carried out in con¬ 
sultation with the local pastor, who, upon examination of all the 
documents pertaining to the legal divorce, forwards his recommenda¬ 
tions concerning penance, permission to remarry, etc., to the diocesan 
bishop for final resolution (F:l and 2). The “Order of Second 
Marriage,” with its highly penitential beginning, is to be used only 
when both partners are entering into a second or third marriage. A 
fourth marriage is strictly forbidden (see S. Bulgakov, Nastol’naya 
kniga dlya svyashchenno-tserkovno-sluzhitelei [A desk book for the 
clergy], 1114; and K. Nikolsky, Posobie k izucheniyu Ustava Pravo- 
slavnoi Tserkvi [An aid to the study of the Typikon], 732). 

All matters regarding divorce and remarriage are now to be 
referred to ecclesiastical courts for final decision. The courts are to 
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assist the diocesan bishop in resolving marital problems, and their 
composition and competency are defined by article 11 of the oca 
Statute—a section passed at the Fifth All-American Council, held in 
Montreal in 1977. 

Sections G, H and I conclude the Pastoral Guidelines on Holy 
Matrimony. They may be examined together, not only because of 
the unitive character of their subject matter—marriage and family— 
but also because their formulation is governed largely by the state¬ 
ments on moral issues promulgated by the Fourth All-American 
Council of the oca, which gathered in Cleveland in 1975. 

After affirming the monogamous, heterosexual and eternal char¬ 
acter of true marriage (G:2), the Guidelines give way to a long com¬ 
mentary which, by the utilization of numerous references to the text 
of the marriage rite, explains that the physical aspect of sexuality, 
despite its central significance, is but one element in the totality of 
the community of marriage. Marriage is not a purely carnal union, 
but a oneness of mind, heart, flesh, soul and spirit. The physical 
aspects of marriage are to be informed by the all-embracing and 
spiritual quality of the marital union. And the strictly physical side 
of marriage certainly must be transcended, for in the kingdom of 
heaven “they will neither marry nor be given in marriage, but will 
be like the angels in heaven” (Mt 22:30—for more on this area see 
S. Verhovskoy, “Creation of Man and the Establishment of the 
Family in the Light of the Book of Genesis,” in SVSQ 8:1 [1964] 
27-30; and Meyendorff, 57). 

Concerning childbearing, birth-control and family planning, the 
Guidelines again draw upon the prayers of the service to affirm that 
an “inseparable link” exists between marriage and the begetting of 
children (H:l). Procreation and the Christian upbringing of children 
are a sharing in the creative activity of God himself and a fulfilment 
of the words of Jesus Christ, who spoke of the great joy experienced 
when “a man is born into the world” (Jn 16:21). And the child bom 
of the consecrated love of marriage will be holy (1 Co 7:14), for 
He whose presence consecrates the marital union and through whom 
each human being is called into existence is holy (cf Ps 139:13-17). 
Thus, the practice of any kind of birth-control requires “the guidance 
of the pastors of the Church” and a constant appeal for the mercy 
of God (H:2). 

The Orthodox Church as a whole has never made any official 
pronouncements governing the matter of birth-control. The husband 
and wife, two human beings, are consecrated to work out their salva¬ 
tion as “one flesh,” as the conscious and living link between marriage 
and the begetting of children. “In the image of God he created him; 
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male and female he created them” (Gn 1:27). But marriage and 
the begetting of children cannot be automatically equated. Marriage 
does not exist solely for the procreation of the human race, nor does 
it seek its primary justification in this activity. God’s command to 
“increase and multiply” is common to both man and the animal king¬ 
dom, and as a matter of fact is given to the “birds that fly above the 
earth . . . and every living creature that moves, with which the waters 
swarm” even before the creation of man (Gn 1:20-22). What is 
unique to man in his creation as male and female in the image and 
likeness of God, his being created by God for monogamous, hetero¬ 
sexual and eternal marriage. What is unique to man is the possibility 
given to him by God to glorify him in and through marriage as a 
“small church.” “This is a great mystery,” St Paul says concerning 
marriage, “and I take it to mean Christ and the Church” (Eph 
5:32). The realization of this possibility and the eternal union and 
complementarity in love between one man and one woman—the very 
symbol in this world of the total, unique and eternal union that 
exists between Christ and his Church—are the primary purposes for 
which marriage exists. Normally, in cooperation with the will of God, 
children will be granted to a couple in marriage “as is expedient for 
them” (see the Great Litany of die marriage rite), as a great gift of 
the interaction of divine and human love. But the husband and the 
wife remain the living link between marriage and childbearing as, 
coming together in love, consulting their Christian consciences and 
under the advisement of their pastors in the Lord, they seek to under¬ 
stand in the fullest sense the meaning of cooperating with the will of 
God and bringing forth life into this world. All the while they must 
strive to be purified from every selfish motivation, cowardice or lack 
of trust in God’s providential care for his creation. 

Notably absent from the Guidelines is any mention of the reli¬ 
gious upbringing of the children bom of a mixed marriage. On a 
formal level, the Orthodox Church usually insists that the children 
of mixed marriages be nurtured in the Orthodox Church. The gen¬ 
eral unwritten practice on this issue in the oca, however—which has 
been discussed and recommended by the joint Orthodox/Roman 
Catholic Consultation on Marriage (see the recommendations passed 
by this body in New York City on October 11, 1980)—is that the 
children of mixed marriages be raised in the Church of the spouse 
having the stronger religious conviction. Needless to say, this places 
a tremendous responsibility on the Orthodox party. In any event, 
and especially for the spiritual stability and well-being of the children, 
the husband and wife, after prayer and serious self-examination and 
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consultation with their pastors, should resolve this issue from the 
very beginning and adhere to their decision. 

The Pastoral Guidelines end by condemning abortion as a form 
of murder (canon 91 of the Sixth Ecumenical Council). The unborn 
child carried within the mother is a human life with potential, and 
not potential human life. In certain extreme cases, in which there is 
a “definitely diagnosed danger to the life of the mother at childbirth,” 
the decision—which may involve a certain holy way of martyrdom as 
to whether or not she will “lay down her life for that of her unborn 
child” (commentary on 1:1)—is left to the mother. On this note the 
Pastoral Guidelines, as well as my elaboration on the manner in 
which they determine the marriage policies and practices of the oc\, 
conclude. 

Paul Lazor 


II 

Orthodox Christian Education and Socialization 

Recently, an appeal was made to Orthodox religious educators 
to develop a theoretical framework for religious education, and also 
to form a community of religious educators in which such a theo¬ 
retical framework could in fact be developed (John L. Boojamra, 
“Socialization as a Historical Model for Christian Integration,” SVTQ 
25:4 [1981] 219-37). It is my hope to respond with a discussion of 
this appeal and to encourage the efforts being made to critically 
evaluate the practice of religious education among Orthodox Chris¬ 
tians today. Unfortunately, I have for the most part only questions 
to raise and few practical solutions to offer, yet I do believe that by 
exploring the issues practical answers can ultimately be found. 

Dr Boojamra has begun the discussion of a theoretical frame¬ 
work for Christian education by offering a “socialization” model as 
an alternative to the “academic-schooling” model now being used 
by most Orthodox parishes and assumed in most Orthodox education 
materials. He also states the premise for offering a socialization 
model: “people, both children and adults, become Christians not by 
learning about Christianity but by being integrated into an existing 
Church through experiencing the rites and symbols of the community” 
(220). From this starting point, Dr Boojamra goes on to develop 
some ideas as to how a “socialization” approach to Christian educa¬ 
tion can better develop mature Christian individuals and healthier 
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consultation with their pastors, should resolve this issue from the 
very beginning and adhere to their decision. 

The Pastoral Guidelines end by condemning abortion as a form 
of murder (canon 91 of the Sixth Ecumenical Council). The unborn 
child carried within the mother is a human life with potential, and 
not potential human life. In certain extreme cases, in which there is 
a “definitely diagnosed danger to the life of the mother at childbirth,” 
the decision—which may involve a certain holy way of martyrdom as 
to whether or not she will “lay down her life for that of her unborn 
child” (commentary on 1:1)—is left to the mother. On this note the 
Pastoral Guidelines, as well as my elaboration on the manner in 
which they determine the marriage policies and practices of the oc\, 
conclude. 

Paul Lazor 


II 

Orthodox Christian Education and Socialization 

Recently, an appeal was made to Orthodox religious educators 
to develop a theoretical framework for religious education, and also 
to form a community of religious educators in which such a theo¬ 
retical framework could in fact be developed (John L. Boojamra, 
“Socialization as a Historical Model for Christian Integration,” SVTQ 
25:4 [1981] 219-37). It is my hope to respond with a discussion of 
this appeal and to encourage the efforts being made to critically 
evaluate the practice of religious education among Orthodox Chris¬ 
tians today. Unfortunately, I have for the most part only questions 
to raise and few practical solutions to offer, yet I do believe that by 
exploring the issues practical answers can ultimately be found. 

Dr Boojamra has begun the discussion of a theoretical frame¬ 
work for Christian education by offering a “socialization” model as 
an alternative to the “academic-schooling” model now being used 
by most Orthodox parishes and assumed in most Orthodox education 
materials. He also states the premise for offering a socialization 
model: “people, both children and adults, become Christians not by 
learning about Christianity but by being integrated into an existing 
Church through experiencing the rites and symbols of the community” 
(220). From this starting point, Dr Boojamra goes on to develop 
some ideas as to how a “socialization” approach to Christian educa¬ 
tion can better develop mature Christian individuals and healthier 
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Christian communities than does any approach that limits itself to 
church schools. He points out how this socialization model is a better 
framework for developing such things as a sense of community, for 
initiating new members into that community, for developing a per¬ 
sonal Christian identity or consciousness, for helping a person mature 
in Christ and for providing the individual with a much more holistic 
sense of life, the gospel and the world. 

In principle, few people would argue against such an approach 
to Christian education. It seems obvious that unless the Christian 
faith is integrated into the total life of its membership, teaching dis¬ 
connected “facts” is going to have little impact on the learners. It 
also goes without saying that unless the individual is incorporated 
into a community of believers (the Church, through a particular 
parish), religious education will remain disjointed from life and thus 
irrelevant. The socialization model for education can help overcome 
some of these basic failings of our current church school-religious 
education efforts. (This assumes, of course, the development of ma¬ 
terials and programs using an intergenerational, community, family 
or home approach, and parishes developing this “attitude” toward 
religious education—which has so far not been the case. Only recently 
has there been an emphasis on involving families in the religious 
education of their children. The Diocese of the Midwest of the oca 
currently has as its goal the development of adult education in every 
one of its parishes—and if parents could help teach the faith to their 
own children, “socialization” would be much more attainable. This 
program assumes that educating adults is the first step toward de¬ 
veloping strong Christian families and parishes. Nevertheless, the 
challenge remains for the ocec and other Orthodox curriculum 
development groups to bring forth materials that contribute to reli¬ 
gious socialization.) 

Having said all this in favor of the socialization approach, I 
think it is also necessary to examine the model critically. First of all, 
I think it is necessary to define our definitions and terminology more 
clearly. Dr Boojamra states that people become Christians not by 
learning about Christianity (simple catechesis) but rather by being 
socialized into the community of Christians through the rites and 
symbols of that community. He also affirms that “ Theosis , diviniza- 
tion of the person, should be the primary goal of any educational 
process and material that we [Orthodox] devise” (221). Thus, while 
socialization is the framework for religious education, theosis or 
deification is the goal or objective of that process. 

This is where we need to clarify our terminology and act accord¬ 
ingly. If we are to improve our religious education efforts, we must 
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distinguish between the goals—objectives or purposes—and the pro¬ 
cess by which we are to achieve them—the framework. (For a rather 
detailed clarification of terminology, but one that is still useful for 
our purposes, see James Schaefer, Program Planning for Adult 
Education [New York: Newman Press, 1972]). I am not sure that 
Dr Boojamra shows the relationship between deification and social¬ 
ization clearly enough. Yet if we are to adopt socialization as the 
framework for education, we must also show that it does in some 
way help bring individuals to deification. Of course, deification is a 
process that occurs within the context of the sacramental community 
(see George Fedotov, The Russian Religious Mind, 1 [Belmont, 
Mass.: Nordland, 1975] 33). But the notion of Christian “integra¬ 
tion” requires further theological thought. 

Here I would indicate three areas in which clarification is needed 
from Orthodox educators. (1) If “socialization” is indeed the frame¬ 
work for religious education, is deification its real goal? Perhaps the 
problem is that the framework for education—socialization—is inade¬ 
quate for the purposes of a specifically Orthodox education—deifica¬ 
tion. (2) On the other hand, if deification is the goal of Orthodox 
education, what process (or framework) is required to lead us to that 
goal? Socialization integrates the individual into a human community, 
while deification by definition pertains to the person. While the two 
are not mutually exclusive (and hopefully the person is being made 
more Christ-like in and through the community), it seems that fur¬ 
ther thought is needed to make the connection between the two. (3) 
Socialization leads to integration, so perhaps socialization is more 
a part of the evangelization process, which must precede true Chris¬ 
tian education. Again, the terminology needs to be refined. Do we 
distinguish between evangelization and catechesis? We obviously do 
want to successfully incorporate new members into the Church, but 
that is only one part of the overall educational process. Orthodox 
education needs to further clarify its ideas on evangelization, cate¬ 
chesis, integration and deification in order to develop a theoretical 
framework in which to work. (Incidentally, many Catholic religious 
education writers distinguish between catechesis and evangelization 
as two separate elements in religious education. An example is Rev 
D.S. Amalorpavadass, in his article “Nature, Purpose and Process of 
Catechesis within Pastoral Activity of the Church.”) 

If we begin to refine our use of terms, we might see the merits 
of the socialization model, but we will also understand the limits of 
this model. Socialization can help us put church schools in perspec¬ 
tive, but I am not convinced that it totally provides the answer for 
how we Orthodox ought to accomplish Christian education. The 
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critical evaluation of religious education must take us back to a 
rediscovery of our own theological goals for life. 

The clear setting of goals is the prerequisite for developing the 
framework for religious education. This is exactly how other religious 
groups develop their own curricula (see Schaefer, 15-86). Let us 
take as an example the educational materials put out by the various 
Evangelical groups. Their goal is clear: get the individual to accept 
Jesus Christ as his or her personal Savior, or to make a “decision” 
for Christ. The materials they use move exactly toward this goal. (A 
good, inexpensive example is Discussion on the Life of Jesus Christ , 
issued by the Inter-Varsity Press. The booklet never varies from its 
goal, not providing piles of information, but trying to make the 
reader think and “decide.”) A comparable clarity seems to have 
escaped Orthodox curricular materials so far, probably because the 
goals of Orthodox spiritual life-such as deification—are not easily 
definable or attainable. Yet, if the goal were stated more clearly, 
perhaps the materials would more readily lead the learners toward 
that goal. 

The success of education is often measured in behavioral terms. 
Evangelicals can strive for the easily identifiable behavior of confess¬ 
ing publicly that one has accepted Jesus Christ as his personal Savior. 
But for the Orthodox, this would only be the beginning of the 
Christian education process, with the goal still being deification. 
Observable behavior in regard to deification is hard to come by 
(other than shining with the uncreated light), and so we face a much 
more difficult task in trying to see if our educational efforts are in¬ 
deed working. This again points to the difficulties we face in doing 
Christian education—most educational models are based on psycho¬ 
logical principles that remain inadequate for what we are trying to 
accomplish through Orthodox education. 

Unfortunately, as I stated at the beginning of this article, I can 
offer no simple or practical solutions at this point. My only hope is 
that a dialogue will begin that will move us closer to solving some 
of the problems. We need to know what our goals are in the Ortho¬ 
dox spiritual life and then cultivate attitudes, materials and communi¬ 
ties that lead to these goals. Perhaps deification is so different (read 
“holy”) from any measurable, observable behavior that the methods 
and models in education will always fall short of the goal. 

This, then, brings me to my last point: since we are dealing with 
deification, the Holy Spirit, and God himself, socialization will always 
appear shallow and incomplete. Dr Boojamra discusses how the 
integration process takes place as the person interacts with and 
internalizes the symbols and rites of the church community. Yet 
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even this seems short of the mark of Christianity, which is the per¬ 
sonal encounter with the living God and not merely with the symbols 
of the Church. This is where I think all current models in education 
are inadequate, because they will always deal with physical realities 
or symbols, but cannot account for experiencing God, who is beyond 
all psychological or sociological explanations. This is not to say that 
educational psychology has nothing to say to Orthodox educators, 
but rather that we have to view it critically, because it does not share 
our vision of humanity or our goals in life. The goal of the Christian 
life is to come to know God, for this is eternal life (Jn 17:3). We 
need the Christian community to help us to know God, but the goal 
is still the knowledge of God and not simply being socialized into a 
community. We need to examine how we as the people of God make 
God present in our own lives, in the world, in the churches, in our 
homes and in our families. It is God that people need to encounter 
through us. If rituals and symbols bring us to communion with God, 
then they are in line with Orthodox educational goals. Otherwise, 
they remain unspiritually human. 

This also happens to be the most frustrating aspect of religious 
education, because while we can teach or preach the truth and give 
“correct answers,” we often fail to make people believe that truth or 
make them know God. All we can do is try to plant the seeds, so 
that God may give them growth. Ultimately, our educational methods 
must reflect our doctrines about God, free will and Christian life. 

Socialization may have been the “model” of education actually 
in process in Byzantium, and obviously produced some fruit in the 
saints. Yet it also was taking place in an empire in which the govern¬ 
ment, Church and society at large were in some sort of symphony. 
One has to wonder whether this model is applicable to Orthodoxy in 
America, where we simply do not have the support and cooperation 
of either society or the government. Furthermore, socialization seems 
to rely heavily on the Church “keeping its own”—in other words, it 
relies on us having to socialize our children rather than having us 
bring converts into the Church. This serves to weaken the evangelical 
vision of the Church, as it makes us concerned with caring for our 
own rather than transfiguring the world. 

It is my belief that we Orthodox must work toward a much 
more holistic approach to religious education. By this I mean that 
we must help our people integrate Christian thinking into their daily 
lives, we must bring daily life into the realm of religion, and we must 
also incorporate members into a living body. Intergenerational edu¬ 
cational programs, family education efforts and community-based 
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education are all part of that effort. Expanding our thinking along 
the lines of a socialization model is needed to help us improve our 
educational efforts, which currently are being limited to the academic¬ 
schooling approach. However, even a socialization model has its 
limits, and much more work is needed to bring socialization to the 
point where it can contribute to personal holiness or deification. 

We do need to spend more time clarifying our terminology in 
order to develop the framework in which we are to perform religious 
education. We need to carefully identify our goals in an Orthodox 
education. We need to see the limits and goals of any of the modem 
models of education in order to see how we can use them and yet 
not be limited by them. We need to develop a framework for doing 
education that is adequate to the task of the Orthodox spiritual life, 
and we need to develop methods compatible with our doctrine. (As 
one example of a critique of some educational theories from the 
viewpoint of religious education, see John Elias’ Psychology and 
Religious Education, put out by Catechetical Communications in 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania). We need to spend some time developing 
a complete theology of education that would elucidate the relation¬ 
ship between evangelization, catechesis and theology. We should be 
able to state somewhat clearly what it is we want to teach (content), 
how we are going to do it (process or framework), what our goals 
are in teaching and what methods we will use. 

We need to take our theology and spiritual goals more seriously. 
If deification is the goal of the Orthodox spiritual life, then we must 
strive to deify ourselves and our students through our educational 
efforts. This may sound strange, because we do not often think about 
education as deifying, but it is my opinion that we must begin to 
think along these lines in our educational efforts. If we think about 
education only in terms of psychological or cognitive goals, then we 
have indeed given up on deification. 

Any model or framework of education that we adopt must 
incorporate the idea of holiness into its process. We are called to be 
a holy people of God, and so we should be striving for holiness. 
Even modem Protestant Evangelicals are beginning to question their 
emphasis on decisions for Christ and are bringing back into their 
thinking the sense of the holy (see Peter Gillquist, Why We Haven't 
Changed the World [Old Tappan, N.J.: Revell, 1982]). Any method 
in religious education that does not include holiness as part of its 
goal is a reduction of Christianity. Holiness affects everything in life 
and thus is the practical application of Christian education. That 
probably is the greatest shortcoming of any psychological theory in 
education—they are ego-centered or human-centered. It is important 
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to develop a sense of identity, to strengthen Christian community, 
but these have to be matched with true charity and morality, whose 
ultimate goal is God. 

These then are some of the thoughts and considerations that I 
think must be made as we continue the discussion on building an 
Orthodox framework for religious education. If we begin work on 
some of the issues that have been raised here, we may indeed develop 
the framework for performing religious education within the realm 
of Orthodox Christian thinking. 

Theodore Bobosh 
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David Balfour, Politico-historical Works of Symeon, Archbishop of Thessa- 
lonica (1416/17 to 1429): Critical Greek Text with Introduction and Com¬ 
mentary. Wiener Byzantinische Studien, 13. Wien, 1979. 319 pp. 

. _, ‘Ayiou Zupschv dcpxis'FiioKOTcou 0£oaaXovtKT]q (1416/17-1429) 

£pya OeoXoyiKOC. KpmKr) eKboaiq slaaycoyrjq Otto David Balfour. 
’Av&Xsktoc BXoctocSgov, 34. Thessaloniki, 1981. 261 pp. 

These two complementary publications by David Balfour together con¬ 
stitute the first modern attempt to edit and analyze the entire work of St 
Symeon, archbishop of Thessalonica on the eve of the capture of that city by 
the Turks. So far, the only accessible part of Symeon’s writings were his 
precious commentaries on the liturgical practices of late Byzantium. With Dr 
Balfour’s publications we discover on the one hand his political involvement in 
the life of society in his time, and, on the other, his writings on theology, 
spirituality and canon law, as well as his polemics against the Latins. Un¬ 
fortunately, the editor offers no translations of Symeon’s writings, but only the 
critical Greek text (which is, of course, essential) and a detailed commentary. 

The portrait of Symeon that emerges from these writings is essentially one 
of an Orthodox zealot, with political views hardly fitting any of the existing 
parties. On the one hand, he defends the idea of armed struggle against the 
Turks, but, on the other, he opposes the only option that could assure success: 
the western alliance. Fiercely anti-Latin, he declares Western Christendom to 
be “without grace” (dx&pioroc;). By temperament and conviction he defends 
rigidity in doctrine and opposes compromise in all areas of church discipline, 
such as matrimonial matters. Although Symeon died before the capture of his 
city by the Turks, he anticipated the positive type of a Greek Orthodox hier¬ 
arch, making Orthodoxy’s survival possible under the Tourkokratia: unswerv¬ 
ingly faithful, fully at home in the intricacies of the liturgy, and also ready to 
persevere until the end. 

The writings are of little theological interest, but full of information about 
historical events, penitential practices and psychological attitudes adopted by 
Symeon and his contemporaries in the midst of the catastrophic events that 
surrounded them. 

Born in 1903, David Balfour obtained his D. Phil, at Oxford in 1978— 
quite a rare achievement for a senior scholar, whose theological studies were 
earlier crowned in both Rome and Athens, and were followed during World 
War II and the postwar period by a long and distinguished career in the 
British Army and Foreign Service. 

John Meyendorff 
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George Hunston Williams, The Mind of John Paul 11: Origins of his 

Thought and Action . New York: Seabury Press, 1981. 392 pp. Cloth. 

$26.95. 

George H. Williams, Emeritus Hollis Professor of Divinity at Harvard, 
is one of the last “generalists” in the scholarly field of church history, who 
also happens to stress the ecclesial context of his academic endeavors. He has 
plumbed the depths of virtually every era of Christian experience and, though 
a self-acknowledged “liberal” ecumenical Protestant, feels close affinities to 
the Orthodox and Roman Catholic traditions. As one of his erstwhile students, 
I am not surprised that he has produced perhaps the most insightful, sympa¬ 
thetically critical intellectual biography of Pope John Paul II yet to appear in 
English, a work that amounts to nothing less than a masterful multidisciplinary 
analysis of the theologian-philosopher-ethicist-dramatist-pastor who occupies 
the See of Rome. 

The remarkable erudition and thoroughness displayed in this admittedly 
“provisional interpretation” (xi) are mitigated only by the smothering plethora 
of detail that Williams, the generalist, feels obligated to include. The incidental 
dates and background excursi sometimes tolerably season the narrative, but the 
American reader is forewarned that the hundreds of unfamiliar Polish names 
and places read like a Polonized Russian novel. This noble effort, surprisingly 
neglected in American theological circles, is bittersweet in a more profound 
sense. The vast scope of the analysis may be ultimately and even immediately 
of limited usefulness in understanding who John Paul II is now and where 
he is leading his Church as pope, owing to the dynamics of change that pertain 
to a living personage only embarking on his greatest mission—particularly this 
personage, whose thought and actions have been unusually dynamic. Williams’ 
scholarly risktaking may nevertheless prove worthwhile, for the book as a 
study of the origins of Karol Wojtyla’s mind will not achieve obsolescence so 
quickly. 

That the present pope merits such a study so early in his reign is almost 
self-evident. Williams registers John Paul’s positive impact as follows: “He 
has accomplished so much as a Papal Person and is so much a vibrant human 
being, himself palpably savoring life as well as serving others, that every man 
and woman has in some way been encouraged to feel less helpless before the 
seemingly vast and irrational forces within and around societies, and more 
hopeful” (262). This observation in mid-1980, less than two years after 
Wojtyla’s election by the second consistory of cardinals in the year of the 
three popes, is bolstered by Williams’ elaboration of one of two key character¬ 
istics of John Paul’s thought: “the centrality of the dignity of the individual 
person” (7). This theme figures prominently in section 2 of the book, the 
seven chapters that trace the intellectual and spiritual “formation” of Wojtyla, 
which comprise roughly half of the total work. As an underground seminarian 
in Nazi-occupied Poland and subsequently a doctoral student at the Angelicum 
in Rome, Wojtyla was profoundly influenced by the personal spiritual qualities 
of several mentors as well as traditional Thomism, but he began to seriously 
develop his personalistic insights at Cracow’s Jagiellonian University in his 
habilitation thesis on the phenomenology of Max Scheler. As a hierarch at 
Vatican II he spoke eloquently on behalf of the personal dignity of all man¬ 
kind and later refined his thinking in his magnum opus, a philosophical-phe¬ 
nomenological work in 1969 entitled Osoba i Czyn —“definitively” revised in 
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the English translation. The Acting Person , issued in 1979. Already as pope, 
Wojtyla, in Williams’ estimation, has advanced this theme in several encyclicals 
and other documents. Nine “major emphases” of John Paul’s nascent pontif¬ 
icate are sketched in section 3, like theological vertebrae for which the theme 
of human personal dignity serves as a spinal cord. Especially deserving of men¬ 
tion are the dignity of man revealed through the incarnation; the “advent” of 
a new humanity in the third Christian millennium, enabled by the continuing 
impact of the Lord’s redemptive work; and a vigorous social ethic, which, in 
the case of abortion, features a fresh, personalistic foundation for an unswerv¬ 
ing pro-life policy (which Williams, himself morally opposed to abortion, 
criticizes, perhaps too pragmatically, as too confessional for the American 
social-political scene [319f]). 

The second key characteristic of John Paul’s thought is his “urge for 
moral and theological uniformity” (12), which for Williams, the Protestant 
admirer, is potentially alarming. Already disturbing to Williams is the pope’s 
“fortress mentality” concerning evangelization in Catholic universities (346) 
and his disparaging statements and actions against the ideal of a “loyal opposi¬ 
tion” within the Roman ecclesiastical structure. John Paul’s “intrafaith” ecu¬ 
menism, moreover, also reflects this urge, but in a manner at once disheartening 
to the Protestant Williams and encouraging to Orthodox. John Paul’s major 
ecclesiastical decision thus far has been to tighten his own Catholic ranks in 
the wake of “a Protestant spirit abroad in certain parts of the Church” (329). 
Pursuant to this internal policy, the pope’s primary ecumenical thrust has 
been directed toward the Orthodox churches rather than his western counter¬ 
parts, whom Williams himself blames in part for the recent trends in ecumen¬ 
ical circles in favor of the ordination of women, abortion and homosexuality, 
and the use of violence in the pursuit of revolutionary “liberation.” Williams, 
however, laments the addition of such moral norms to doctrines as bases for 
intercommunion (a move that any Orthodox would applaud!) and the apparent 
failure of the pope to acknowledge the contributions of Protestants to the 
“mind and conscience” of the Catholic Church in the modern era (332f). But 
this self-styled “Slavic Pope” (45), the first who is “able to sing the chants in 
Old Slavonic in the liturgy of a Byzantine rite Catholic church” (10), is fully 
aware of the special historical context in Poland, where Latin Catholics, Greek 
Catholics and Orthodox have lived together for centuries. Perhaps only a pope 
with such an “eastern” nationalistic perspective would manifest such serious¬ 
ness in approaching Orthodoxy. Williams predicts that “in his further ap¬ 
proaches to the Orthodox churches he will be well informed by both the 
achievement and the failure of the Union of Brzesc-Litewski” of a.d. 1595 
(34). Already, Williams observes, the entire Catholic leadership under John 
Paul has determined not to repeat past abusive “uniate” strategies. It remains to 
be seen, however, just how sincere the determination is, in the wake of John 
Paul’s explicit endorsement, since this book went to press, of uniatism in the 
Ukraine and in Romania. Yet, by the end of the present pontificate, Williams 
avers, “mutual prayers during the Liturgy for the Pope and for the Orthodox 
Patriarchs by Catholics seems feasible” (337). 

The pope’s “urge for uniformity” may not in the long run bode well for 
the Orthodox. In a different context, Williams notes John Paul’s uneasiness 
about married priests in the Eastern Catholic rites and about “variant formu¬ 
lations of the faith” (339). Orthodox ecumenists would do well to take a cue 
from the restrained enthusiasm for the Slavic pope of this expert on the 
churches in Poland: caveat emptor! Thus, Williams, an ecumenical Protestant 
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writing authoritatively about the world leader of Catholicism, may have pro¬ 
vided an unexpected service on behalf of Orthodox ecumenism. 

Notwithstanding gratuitous references to the Orthodox Church as “schis¬ 
matic” (336) and to the pope as “the Successor” of the emperors Augustus 
and Constantine (321), this volume belongs in the library of any Orthodox 
interested in the future of Orthodox-Roman Catholic relations. There is no 
better starting point for achieving a working knowledge of the mind of the 
most significant Christian in the world today. 

Alexander F.C. Webster 


James W. Cunningham, A Vanquished Hope; The Movement for Church 

Renewal in Russia, 1905-1906. Crestwood, N. Y.: SVS Press, 1981, 

384 pp. $9.95. 

This work is a welcome contribution to our knowledge of the Orthodox 
Church in modern Russian history. To the present day, the subject has remained 
a terra incognita for most historians. In this reworked doctoral dissertation, 
Professor Cunningham sets out “to examine the validity of the view that the 
Russian Orthodox church was hopelessly anachronistic in matters ecclesiastical, 
cultural and political in the opening years of the twentieth century” (327). 
He ploughs through the full complement of primary documentary sources, 
including the four volumes of Minutes of the 1906-7 Pre-Sobor Commission 
sessions, the three volumes of the Russian diocesan bishops’ Responses on the 
subject of church reforms, as well as a multitude of articles and books written 
by Russian theologians of the time. He then reaches a thoroughly researched 
and substantiated conclusion: “. . . despite enormous and complicated problems, 
and despite stifling controls exercised by the tsarist state since the time of 
Peter the Great, the Russian Orthodox church was not moribund . . . the 
church sought to burst out of the cocoon spun around it since the eighteenth- 
century reforms. The Russian clergy was not a grey mass of indistinguishable 
nonentities, as was so commonly imagined by . . . the pre-Revolutionary Rus¬ 
sian intelligentsia and the majority of western students of Russia. . . . The 
Russian clergy consisted, on the average, of men of God, deeply concerned 
with revitalizing their church . . .” (327). The eight solid chapters of the book 
bear ample witness to the accuracy of the above conclusion in the ninth and 
final chapter. 

The book is also another, and a very well substantiated, blow to the 
popular myths inherited by such western students of the Russian Church as 
John Curtiss from their radical-secular and positivistic Russian mentors, accord¬ 
ing to which the prerevolutionary Church was powerful, wealthy, static, oppres¬ 
sive and reactionary. In fact, she was squeezed between the anvil of the 
Imperial Government, closely controlling her and distrusting her constant 
attempts to return to the canonical popular-conciliar structure, and the hammer 
of the radical-positivistic intelligentsia, which equally did not want to see a 
spiritually vigorous, popular Church autonomous from the state bureaucracy. 
Such a Church would have deprived the intelligentsia of the propaganda capital 
it was gaining from attacking her as a willing instrument of state or class 
suppression of the masses. A dynamic Church, enjoying moral prestige in the 
nation, would act as a very powerful counterforce against the destructive. 
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writing authoritatively about the world leader of Catholicism, may have pro¬ 
vided an unexpected service on behalf of Orthodox ecumenism. 

Notwithstanding gratuitous references to the Orthodox Church as “schis¬ 
matic” (336) and to the pope as “the Successor” of the emperors Augustus 
and Constantine (321), this volume belongs in the library of any Orthodox 
interested in the future of Orthodox-Roman Catholic relations. There is no 
better starting point for achieving a working knowledge of the mind of the 
most significant Christian in the world today. 

Alexander F.C. Webster 


James W. Cunningham, A Vanquished Hope; The Movement for Church 

Renewal in Russia, 1905-1906. Crestwood, N. Y.: SVS Press, 1981, 

384 pp. $9.95. 

This work is a welcome contribution to our knowledge of the Orthodox 
Church in modern Russian history. To the present day, the subject has remained 
a terra incognita for most historians. In this reworked doctoral dissertation, 
Professor Cunningham sets out “to examine the validity of the view that the 
Russian Orthodox church was hopelessly anachronistic in matters ecclesiastical, 
cultural and political in the opening years of the twentieth century” (327). 
He ploughs through the full complement of primary documentary sources, 
including the four volumes of Minutes of the 1906-7 Pre-Sobor Commission 
sessions, the three volumes of the Russian diocesan bishops’ Responses on the 
subject of church reforms, as well as a multitude of articles and books written 
by Russian theologians of the time. He then reaches a thoroughly researched 
and substantiated conclusion: “. . . despite enormous and complicated problems, 
and despite stifling controls exercised by the tsarist state since the time of 
Peter the Great, the Russian Orthodox church was not moribund . . . the 
church sought to burst out of the cocoon spun around it since the eighteenth- 
century reforms. The Russian clergy was not a grey mass of indistinguishable 
nonentities, as was so commonly imagined by . . . the pre-Revolutionary Rus¬ 
sian intelligentsia and the majority of western students of Russia. . . . The 
Russian clergy consisted, on the average, of men of God, deeply concerned 
with revitalizing their church . . .” (327). The eight solid chapters of the book 
bear ample witness to the accuracy of the above conclusion in the ninth and 
final chapter. 

The book is also another, and a very well substantiated, blow to the 
popular myths inherited by such western students of the Russian Church as 
John Curtiss from their radical-secular and positivistic Russian mentors, accord¬ 
ing to which the prerevolutionary Church was powerful, wealthy, static, oppres¬ 
sive and reactionary. In fact, she was squeezed between the anvil of the 
Imperial Government, closely controlling her and distrusting her constant 
attempts to return to the canonical popular-conciliar structure, and the hammer 
of the radical-positivistic intelligentsia, which equally did not want to see a 
spiritually vigorous, popular Church autonomous from the state bureaucracy. 
Such a Church would have deprived the intelligentsia of the propaganda capital 
it was gaining from attacking her as a willing instrument of state or class 
suppression of the masses. A dynamic Church, enjoying moral prestige in the 
nation, would act as a very powerful counterforce against the destructive. 
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revolutionary and nihilistic propaganda hurled by the radical intelligentsia at 
the peasants and workers. The Constitutional-Democratic Party, enjoying the 
plurality of seats in the First Duma, suffered from this anti-Church bias and 
ignored the Church and her status altogether in its position paper advocating 
broad reforms and democratization of society. A leader of the party, the 
historian Pavel Miliukov, when asked about it by a fellow liberal who was a 
practicing member of the Orthodox Church, replied: “Oh, we have forgotten 
about the church” (277). 

By 1907 the Church was ready for a sobor> which would restore the 
pre-Petrine autonomy and conciliarity of the church structure, with broad 
autonomy of local bishops and individual parishes. But the tsar put off such a 
constituent sobor indefinitely, despite his agreement in principle with the pro¬ 
posal of the Pre-Sobor Commission. The deliberations, minutes and final 
resolutions of that commission are presented in detail in two full chapters of 
the book (6 and 7). 

Thus, in 1905-7, the national Church of the majority of subjects of the 
Russian empire failed to win for herself liberties parallel to the gains of 
secular Russian society, and even of the other religious groups in the empire. 
But exactly why was this so? Dr Cunningham does not try to answer this 
question. 

On the one hand, the national-historical Church, a Church raised on the 
doctrine of symphony between the monarch and the patriarch, as well as on 
Christ’s words that his kingdom was not of this world, could not use the 
means the secular-political groups had been using to wrest concessions from 
the government. On the other hand, she stood alone and isolated from the 
radicals and liberals who were at the forefront of the duel with the monarchy. 
They rendered the Church no support, neither in the media largely controlled 
by them, nor in the Duma: the more shackled, gagged and compromised the 
Church remained, the better it was for them. Finally, the imperial bureaucracy 
was most apprehensive of the national Church falling out from under their 
tutelage and control and thus potentially becoming an independent moral, 
spiritual and social force, stronger than the sectarians and other minority reli¬ 
gions. Hence, ironically, after 1905 these latter faiths enjoyed wider freedoms, 
having been legalized as independent religious bodies with their periodic con¬ 
ferences, councils, independent parishes, etc. And then, of course, as contrasted 
to Orthodoxy, these fringe religions (including the Old Believers, whose num¬ 
bers began to grow vigorously after 1905) enjoyed the support of the radicals 
and liberals—not because the latter shared their religious beliefs, but because 
they had been persecuted and also were seen as factors of potential weakening 
of the state Church, i.e.. Orthodoxy. 

But to return to our assessment of the volume, a few negative comments 
are in order. It is obviously a product of a young scholar, who does not conceal 
his likes and dislikes. Thus, the unfortunate priest Georgii Gapon is surprisingly 
Cunningham’s “positive hero,” while his mentor Sergei Zubatov is a “police 
villain.” Throughout the book, whenever the author comes across an active 
church leader who had any contact with Gapon this fact is emphatically 
mentioned, often giving the impression that Gapon had had a beneficial moral, 
intellectual and spiritual impact on these persons and through them on the 
whole reform movement in the Russian Church. Nothing could be further 
from the facts. According to all the witnesses’ accounts, Gapon was an intel¬ 
lectually very primitive and ignorant man. Having begun as a young idealist 
and possessing a certain charismatic spell over workers’ audiences and over 
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some ladies of the St. Petersburg high society-populist milieu, he lost all sense 
of proportion, seeing himself as the future messiah of the Russian people (he 
had dreams seeing himself as Christ), to whom all means were permissible to 
reach his ends. He declared himself on one day a Marxist Social-Democrat, 
on another an agrarian Socialist-Revolutionary, and later maintained that he 
never belonged to any party. On his return to Russia after a spell abroad, with 
much feasting and drinking in chic restaurants, following the Bloody Sunday, 
he agreed to become a police agent and tried to convince his Socialist-Revolu¬ 
tionary contact (Rutenberg) to cooperate with him in betraying a few people 
to the police for the sake of carrying out great deeds for the nation, which 
according to him were impossible without some human sacrifices. Earlier, 
while working for Zubatov, he concealed from the latter that he was already 
receiving 100 rubles a month from the Police Department, and thus in addition 
he received another 100 rubles in salary from Zubatov’s personal budget. 
These are just a few episodes, giving a rather unattractive profile of this con¬ 
fused, hysterical, but at the same time compassionate and generous person. In 
any case, Gapon was not the type to leave any intellectual or ideological trace 
behind him, let alone direct influence on reformist ideas of churchmen intel¬ 
lectually incomparably superior to him. In contrast, Zubatov was a man of 
outstanding intellect, with a clear and well-argumented program of stabilization 
of the monarchy via a gradual “freeing of social forces.” Cunningham, in his 
negative attitude to the tsarist bureaucracy, tends to throw the baby out 
together with the bath water: the progressive and constructive officials— 
Zubatov, Izvolsky, Stolypin—appear in a very negative light simply because 
they were state officials. 

Altogether, the author’s knowledge of details of Russian history outside 
his immediate subject is occasionally faulty. For example, he calls West Rus¬ 
sian lesser gentry in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries princes; Ordin- 
Nashchekin is likewise transformed into a prince. Metropolitan Sergii (Strago- 
rodsky) is said to have been elected patriarch in 1943 by the same procedure 
as Patriarch Tikhon in 1917. Nothing of the sort: Sergii, like all the other 
subsequent patriarchs of the Church under the Soviets, was elected “unani¬ 
mously,” with no other candidates running and no choices given to the dele¬ 
gates. 

However, these defects are minor compared to the work’s very important 
and scholarly contribution to its main subject. The study effectively destroys 
many myths about the prerevolutionary Orthodox Church in Russia, as al¬ 
ready stated, among them the myth propounded by the “Synodal” emigre 
Church concerning a supposed golden age of Russian Orthodoxy under 
Nicholas II. If anything, it was rather a golden cage! Perhaps no enemy did 
as much harm to the Church as the last tsar, her friend and pious member. His 
refusal to permit the Church to reestablish herself as an institution apart from 
the state bureaucracy left her decapitated in 1917, with no time to reorganize 
herself for the Bolshevik onslaught, while making her vulnerable to the Bolshe¬ 
vik attacks as a “reactionary tsarist body.” Thus, the Renovationist Schism was 
facilitated, and, eventually, a new captivity, this time at the hands of a theo- 
machistic dictatorship overtly aiming at her destruction or at least demoral¬ 
ization, came into being. 


Dimitry V. Pospieiovsky 
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